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wa purpose of THe Pusiic Opinion QuarTERLy is to | 
contribute to the study of the nature and working of public | 
opinion in the contemporary world. Editorial policy has | 
no other goal. The cooperation of the editors rests only 
upon a common desire to support this scholarly purpose. 
The editors believe that they can best achieve what they 
have in view by an open-minded hospitality to contribu- 
tions of many kinds—analyses by disinterested scholars of | | 
problems and situations, along with expositions and argu- | 
ments, perhaps ex parte, by direct participants in problems | 
and situations. In the case of each article attention is , 
expressly called by an editorial foreword to the relation 
of the writer to the activity which he reports or evaluates. 
The editors hold varying opinions on public questions and 
they accept no responsibility for the views expressed by c 
contributors. They do accept responsibility for selecting s 
contributions which will in one way or another promote ( 
the study and understanding of public opinion and of s 
adding these contributions to the store of data at the P 
disposal of scholars and business and professional workers. ; 
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PUBLIC OPINION MECHANISMS 
AMONG PRIMITIVE PEOPLES 


By MARGARET MEAD 


Margaret Mead (Ph.D. Columbia, 1928) sends this article to the 
QuarTERLy from the island of Bali where she is engaged on a two-year 
research project for the American Museum of Natural History with 
which she has been associated as Assistant Curator of Ethnology since 
1926. Field studies under the auspices of such institutions as the National 
Research Council and the Social Science Research Council have pre- 
viously taken her to Samoa, 1925-26; the Admiralty Islands, 1928-29; 
and New Guinea, 1931-33. The results of some of these studies have 
appeared in her Coming of Age in Samoa, Growing Up in New Guinea, 
The Changing Culture of an Indian Tribe, and Sex and Temperament 
in Three Primitive Societies. This unusual analysis of public opinion 
situations among primitive peoples suggests many new perspectives of 
the process of public opinion formation in our own more complex 
civilization. 


Students of primitive societies claim that they can make contributions to the 
social sciences which are primarily concerned with the analysis of social 
processes within our society. This claim has various theoretical bases: (1) 
The assumption that primitive societies are representative of simpler social 
forms, ancestral to our own, and therefore throw light upon the probable 
history of an institution, and the further assumption that the history of an 
institution throws significant light upon its functioning; (2) The coherency 
of the material; the fact that the social system of a small primitive group is 
sufficiently simple to be grasped in all its aspects by one investigator; and 
(3) The importance of cross-cultural comparisons in helping to clarify, 
sharpen, limit, and enlarge the instrumental concepts which are being used 
in the analysis of our own society. It is from this third point of view that the 
findings from primitive society should have most interest for students of 
public opinion. The theoretical claims of (1) are somewhat dubious, and 
also it is not of great importance for students of the operation of public 
opinion at the present day to consider hints as to how our Stone Age 
ancestors may be supposed to have manipulated the opinions of the group. 
Consideration (2), the coherency of the material, gives the data a special 
claim to consideration because it is from the analysis of whole societies that 
we can attempt the cross-cultural clarification of concepts. 
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In making cross-cultural comparisons various courses are open to us. We 
may take a hypothesis which has been developed from study of our own 
culture and subject it to negative criticism, showing how the premises upon 
which the hypothesis is based are invalidated by such and such facts 
obtaining in this or that primitive tribe. Such criticism requires the social 
scientist to redefine his concepts in the light of the non-agreement of these 
facts from other societies.’ 

This approach leaves the student of our society holding the bag. The 
ethnologist says: “Here are instances from other functioning social systems 
for which your theory is not adequate. What are you going to do about it?” 
In group discussions where the ethnologist plays this rdle, his major con- 
tribution is to meet every generalization with: “Yes, but si 

But it should also be possible for the ethnologist to make positive con- 
tributions: to analyze the social forms of primitive society and to present 
them in sufficiently compact and intelligible terms so as to enrich the 
working concepts of other disciplines. In so vast and so slightly delimited a 
field as that of public opinion, the focus must be narrowed to make com- 
parative comment of any value at all. I shall confine my discussion to the 
relationship between political functioning and public opinion. I shall refer 
to only a few selected primitive societies of which I have first-hand knowl- 
edge, or upon which I have access to first-rate written and oral materials. 


THREE TYPES OF EMPHASIS 

Among these few societies I have found it possible to distinguish three 
types of emphasis in the relationship between political organization and 
public opinion. These types are: (I) Those societies which depend for 
impetus or inhibition of community action upon the continuing response 
of individuals in public opinion situations, in the manner defined by 
Professor Allport;? (II) Those which depend upon the operation of formal 
alignments of individuals, who react not in terms of their personal opinions 


1 Examples of this method are: Malinowski, B., Sex and Repression in Savage Society 
(London: Kegan Paul, 1926); Benedict, R., “Culture and the Abnormal,” Journal of 
General Psychology, Vol. 10, No. 1, January 1934, pp. 59-82; Mead, M., Coming of Age 
in Samoa (New York: Morrow, 1928). 

2“The term public opinion is given its meaning with reference to a multi-individual 
situation in which individuals are expressing themselves, or can be called upon to express 
themselves, as favoring or supporting (or else disfavoring or opposing) some definite 
condition, person, or proposal of widespread importance, in such a proportion of number, 
intensity, and constancy, as to give rise to the probability of affecting action, directly or 
indirectly, toward the object concerned.” Allport, Floyd H., “Toward a Science of Public 
Opinion,” Pusiic Opinion Quartercy, Vol. I, No. 1, January 1937, p. 23. 
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concerning the given issue, but in terms of their defined positions in the 
formal structure; (III) Those societies which do not depend for their fuxac- 
tioning on public opinion at all—in Professor Allport’s sense of the term— 
but which function by invoking the purely formal participation in and 
respect for an impersonal pattern or code. 

In our mixed and heterogeneous society all of these types of em- 
phases appear, no one in a pure form, whereas in the greater coher- 
ence and simpler integration of primitive societies, the operation of each 
form can be found virtually unconfused by the presence of the others. Before 
discussing these extreme forms, however, it may be well to illustrate from 
our own society. When a group of individuals, as in a lynching mob or in a 
popular and spontaneous uprising demanding better working conditions, 
react immediately to a situation, each in terms of his own feeling on the 
subject, and without referring his action to considerations of party member- 
ship, church affiliations, or the relationship between his action and the forms 
of his society, and their action is politically effective, this constitutes a 
situation which is typical of societies of Type I.* Type II is found when 
individuals meet an issue, not by responding to the issue itself, but primarily 
in terms of party membership. As an example let us take an issue which is 
fortuitously present in the platform of one political party and is not a coherent 
part of the party program, and let us say that the individual whom we are 
considering is a member of his political party purely because his father was. 
Still he is strongly enough involved to support fiercely all moves of his own 
party and to condemn and execrate roundly all moves of the opposite party. 
The issue itself is subsidiary to its place in a scheme of opposition, in which, 
if the Democrat votes Yes, the Republican votes No. Type III is in a sense 
the most difficult to illustrate from our own society because our tradition 
of emotional involvement in every type of issue from the Revision of the 
Constitution to Daylight Saving Time is so strong. It is necessary to picture 
a society in which issues as vital as migration or war are settled as formally, 
from the standpoint of any effective expression of public opinion, as is the 
date of Thanksgiving Day. Here, although the behavior of the entire popu- 
lation is altered for a day by the yearly Proclamation, there is no issue 
involving public opinion. Similarly with the vagaries of the date of Easter 
Sunday. Although the date on which Easter falls each year is of great impor- 

31 am not considering here the individual's motivations, but merely making the nega- 


tive proviso that those motives should be primarily personal, and not consciously oriented 
to some form of group loyalty or some scheme of impersonal structure. 
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tance to large numbers of people whose commercial interests are involved 
in the seasonableness of the event, the date of Easter, arbitrarily fixed 
according to an outmoded method of calculation, remains outside the field 
of effective public opinion. With these preliminary illustrations in mind, we 
can look at primitive societies which exemplify these types. 


TYPE I: THE ARAPESH 

The Arapesh are a Papuan-speaking people of New Guinea, who 
occupy a mountainous country stretching between the sea coast and an 
inland plain. They are without any institutionalized political forms;* they 
have no chiefs, priests, sanctioned soothsayers, or hereditary leaders. They 
live in small communities in which residence is exceedingly shifting, and 
are loosely classified for ceremonial purposes into geographical districts. 
Between the hamlets of each district, and between adjacent hamlets of 
different districts, there are numerous inter-relationships based on present 
and past marriages, trade friendships, economic cooperation, etc. Any com- 
munal work is done by temporary constellations of affiliated persons based 
on the various ties of blood relationship, marriage, and residence. No man’s 
allegiance to any group—his patrilineal kin, his patrilineal clan, his heredi- 
tary hamlet, his district, his ceremonial feasting division—is either fixed 
enough over time, or binding enough at any given moment, to prevent his 
following his own immediate impulses of helpfulness or of hostility, his 
tendency to avoid trouble or to plunge into it when occasion offers. The 
smallest event—the slaughter of a pig, the presence of a festering sore on the 
foot of some unimportant person, the death of an infant, the elopement of 
a woman—may become a political issue, and may lead to the formation of 
new alliances or to the declaration of new animosities. Both alliances and 
hostilities, however, are equally short-lived because, owing to the lack of 
political organization, they cannot be maintained over time; a new issue will 
realign everyone tomorrow. 

Let us take the instance of the trespass of a pig owned by a resident in 
one hamlet on the gardens of a member of another hamlet. There is in 
existence a mode of procedure in such cases. The man whose garden has 
been trespassed upon kills the pig, and—if he feels friendly toward the owner 

It is impossible in the space of a short article to deal in any but the sketchiest fashion 
with the political system of these people. For a short summary, see Chapter I, Mead, M. 
ed., Competition and Cooperation among Primitive Peoples (New York: McGraw-Hill, 


1937). See also Mead, M., Sex and Temperament in Three Primitive Societies (New 
York: Morrow, 1935). 
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of the pig, or is a quiet man and anxious to avoid trouble—sends word to 
the owner to come and get his pig. This results in a minimum of bad feeling 
as the meat can still be used to discharge debts among a meat-hungry people. 
If, however, the owner of the land is angered by the trespass and his feeling 
of outrage is not assuaged by killing the pig, he not only kills the pig but he 
eats it. But such an act may lead to hostilities from the pig’s owner and is 
therefore an act of political significance upon which he will not venture 
without first sounding out public opinion. While the pig continues to root in 
his garden, or while it lies freshly bleeding from his spear, he consults his 
nearest age-mates and immediate associates, his brother, his brother-in-law, 
his cousin. If they are against eating the pig, the matter goes no further. But 
if they approve, the matter is carried to a slightly higher authority, the fathers 
and uncles who happen to be in the immediate vicinity. Finally, to clinch 
the matter, a Big Man, a man who has shown some rather reluctant ability 
to take responsibility in the organization of social life, is consulted. If he 
says yes also, the pig is cut up and all who have given their consent to the 
venture share in eating the pig, and thus affirm their willingness to share in 
any unpleasant consequences—an immediate scrap, a longer battle of 
black magic, or the severance of existing peaceful feasting relationships with 
the pig-owner’s group. This situation fulfils, it seems to me, Professor 
Allport’s definition, and is the crux of all Arapesh political action.’ An 
Arapesh has an opinion for or against every course of action proposed, and 
upon the nature of these expressed opinions, who is for and who is against, 
depends the fate of the issue. Such a society may, perhaps, be said to repre- 
sent the political importance of public opinion at its maximum, a society 
which depends upon personal attitudes and relies upon aggregations of 
emotionally involved persons to produce action. 

Among other societies in which the immediate expressed responses of 
individuals are of maximum importance may be mentioned the Andamanese,* 
the Ojibwa,’ and the Eskimo.* 

5 For the expression of public opinion in a case of suspected sorcery among the Arapesh 
see Sex and Temperament, pp. 111-121, especially p. 121. 

® Brown, A. R. (Radcliffe-Brown), The Andaman Islanders (Cambridge University 
Press, 1932). 

T Landes, R., “The Ojibwa of Canada,” Chapter III of Competition and Cooperation 
among Primitive Peoples, op. cit. 
® Thalbitzer, W., ed., Meddelelser om Grénland, Vols. 39 and 40; and Mirsky, J., “The 


Eskimo of Greenland,” Chapter IV of Competition and Cooperation among Primitive 
Peoples, op. cit. 
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TYPE II: THE IATMUL 

Societies of Type II are more highly organized and contain cultural 
forms which result in individuals acting together in groups in regard to an 
immediate issue, not because they have an opinion about the issue, but 
because they have an emotional allegiance to a formal group. Such societies 
are commonly organized upon a dual basis. This duality may be based upon 
differences as simple as that between the people born in winter and those 
born in summer, or between those who are forbidden to eat hawk and those 
forbidden to eat parrot, or between those who live south of the cemetery or 
those who live north of it. But upon such a simple and formal base, ideas of 
social opposition may be built which are sufficiently well organized to 
become the structural principle of action within a society. When membership 
in a group which is by definition opposed to another group has become of 
prime importance, any political issue instead of raising the question: “How 
do I personally feel about it?” raises the question: “What does my Group A 
think about this? Have they taken up a position in favor of it? If so, I, as 
one of the Group A, support it against Group B who will of course oppose 
it.” In such societies the success of any attempt to influence the group toward 
action depends not upon the personal opinion of individuals, but upon the 
functioning of these formal antagonisms. 

The Iatmul people® of New Guinea are a tribe of head-hunters who 
live in large, independent villages on the Middle Sepik River in New Guinea. 
Without any form of chieftainship or centralized authority, they are able to 
integrate for peaceful community living and action against outsiders as 
many as a thousand people—the Arapesh district seldom included more 
than two hundred persons, a hamlet averaged about forty. Iatmuls depend 
upon a system of cross-cutting groups in terms of which individuals act as 
members of patrilineal clans, as members of matrilineal groups, as members 
of opposed age grades, as members of one of two opposed totemic moicties. 
Considerations of inter-group relationships, of defending one’s mother’s clan 
against all others, or of always meeting a challenge from the opposing age 
grade, supersede the merits of actual issues. The communities are held 
together only by the fact that these various loyalties overlap and contradict 
each other so that the man who is one’s formal foe today—qua group mem- 
bership—is one’s formal ally tomorrow. 

® See Bateson, G., “Social Structure of the Iatmul People,” Oceania, Vol. Il, Nos. 3 
and 4; Bateson, G., Naven, A Survey of the Problems Suggested by a Composite Picture of 


the Culture of a New Guinea Tribe, Drawn from Three Points of View (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1936). 
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Let us consider, then, examples of the functioning of public opinion 
among the Iatmul, in the play of group attitudes. The elder age grade of 
Moiety A’® were initiating the novices from Moiety B. Initiation ceremonies 
among the Iatmul are marked by a series of irresponsibly executed brutali- 
ties. On this particular occasion, an innovator, a member of the elder group 
of Moiety A, proposed that one bullying episode should be omitted from the 
series. This was an occasion upon which public opinion could be expressed. A 
member of the elder age grade of Moiety B, the group which would pres- 
ently initiate the novices of Moiety A, immediately turned the proposal into 
an occasion for ceremonial hostility, completely ignoring the issue at hand, 
and accusing Moiety A of being afraid of what Ais moiety, B, would do later 
when they had to initiate the A novices. Moiety A, in response to this taunt, 
carried out the rite with particular cruelty. The fact that the proposed change 
would have softened the fate of their own children was ignored by Moiety B 
in favor of the chance to make a point of ceremonial hostility. 

Here it is necessary to recognize a peculiarity of Iatmul culture. Any rite 
once neglected is regarded as gone forever. If the proposed omission had been 
carried through, the initiatory system would have been impoverished by one 
episode. Had the member of Moiety B been interested in preserving an item 
of ceremonial he could have chosen no more effective method than to invoke 
the rivalry feeling between the two groups. So a Iatmul who wished to 
organize a head-hunting raid in which other people were not yet interested, 
might start a proposal for the raid with a taunt to the other side about the 
paucity of heads which they had taken in the past year. This taunt would be 
flung back with interest, and in the end the jealous pride of each moiety 
would be involved in going on the same raid. 

Thus in societies so organized the impetus to action is given not by an 
appeal to the direct opinion of individuals on an issue, but indirectly through 
the invocation of group loyalties and group rivalries. Where an individual 
is a member of a series of concentric groups—so that, as a member of his 
family, of his household, his clan, his village, his dual organization, his 
district, he is consistently associated with the same people—there is danger 
of these group attitudes hardening into hostilities which will split the 
society. Unless there is a central authority at the head to which all are 
bound, this danger is especially great if opinions become organized instead 

101 have considerably simplified this statement. The more intricate details may be found 


on p. 135 of Naven, op. cit. | have translated Ax3 as “elder brother grade of Moiety A”; 
Ay3 as “elder age grade of Moiety B”; By4 as “novice group of Moiety B,” etc. 
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of fortuitous. This condition hardly obtains among the Iatmul because the 
cross-cutting of loyalties prevents the formation of permanent antithetical 
attitudes within the community." 


TYPE III: THE BALINESE 

In the third type of society the individual is not emotionally involved 
with the immediate issue, or in his loyalty to a group or to series of groups 
with overlapping and cross-cutting memberships. The community is not 
composed of political individuals, but of a certain number of house sites, 
seats in the council houses, recurrent duties to the temple. Into these cubby- 
holes in a spatially and calendrically defined social organization individuals 
are fitted as occasion dictates. Their whole dependence is on the preservation 
of the impersonal pattern. 

In a Balinese mountain village, all able-bodied men are members of the 
village council and progress in turn toward greater and greater official 
importance until at last they are superannuated and replaced. In this scheme 
each human unit is a cipher; he fits into a cubbyhole which is successively 
filled by a series of human beings, each one of whom has been trained from 
childhood to feel that his whole safety depends upon the continuance of the 
pattern. Whereas in societies of Type I, the question is: “How do I feel about 
it?” and “How do A, B, and C feel about it?” and in societies of Type Il 
the question is “Does my group support this?” or “Does the opposite group 
oppose it?”, and the issue itself becomes irrelevant except to a few individ- 
uals who may consciously or unconsciously exploit these loyalties to produce 
results, in societies of Type III the question is only: “What is the place of 
this new proposal in our pattern of decreed and traditional behavior?” This 
question is asked as seriously and as self-consciously as the constitutionality 
of a proposed act of Congress might be discussed by a professor of jurispru- 
dence. The process of rejection or acceptance, however, is as colorless as the 
placing of a namc in a decreed alphabetical order. 

For example, a new form of incest is committed in a village; a man 
marries his first cousin twice removed, his classificatory grandmother. In this 

11 But in such societies decisions are not reached by majorities, but by balancing and 
discarding irrelevant loyalties. This throws light, I think, upon one of the puzzling aspects 
of American Indian political procedure, the requirement that any decision of a council 
should be unanimous. This requirement among a people trained to feel for or against an 
issue only when the issue was translated into group terms, meant that members refrained 
from invoking irrelevant group loyalties and so left the few who were interested of 
capable to decide the current issue on its merits. [The reader may be interested to note that 


in the article “Peasants and Propaganda in Croatia” in this issue Dinko Tomasic refers 
(p. 72) to the customary unanimity of decisions in the Croats’ village councils.—Ep. ] 
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village it is not permitted to marry a first cousin. In other villages of which 
the people have heard, it is forbidden to marry a person reckoned as two 
generations removed. The council meets and deliberates. The head men 
hesitate and demur; they do not know the answer. Relatives of the girl and 
of the boy are called before them and say merely: “We will follow whatever 
decision is made.” The village law about first-cousin incest is that both 
persbns shall be expelled from the village and placed on “Land of Punish- 
ment” to the south of it, and forbidden to participate in village land or 
worship other than the Gods of Death. No one pleads the cause of the boy 
or the girl. No one speaks of the outrage. Neither family attempts to gather 
adherents and form a party. The calendrical expert who is the greatest 
authority on village law points out: (1) that they might consider whether 
a first cousin twice removed is nearer than a plain second cousin, with 
whom marriage is permitted; and (2) that if the couple are expelled the 
village will have to undergo a taboo period of forty-two days and that such 
and such of the various feasts which are scheduled will have to be postponed 
and such and such feasts will have to be omitted entirely. The day drags on. 
Occasionally someone points out to the head man: “You are the heads. It is 
your business to decide what the law is.” Finally it is decided that, no matter 
how far removed, a first cousin is a first cousin, and the law of the village is 
clear. The villagers are apportioned and half are sent to each house to lift 
the house and set it outside the village. The relatives of the girl worry about 
the cost of the purification ceremonies; the relatives of the boy weep a little 
quietly at home. No one takes sides; they follow the law, and for forty-two 
days no one may pray to the gods or consult a soothsayer about his illness. In 
Professor Allport’s sense there is no public opinion situation. No one can be 
said to “favor or support” or to “disfavor or oppose” “some definite condi- 
tion, person, or proposal of widespread importance.” The only political 
feeling the people possess is in favor of the preservation of the pattern. Not 
How do | feel? or How does my group feel?, but How does this issue fit in? 
That is the only question. 

It is as if the body politic to which a new issue had to be referred in 
each of the three types of society might be likened to three types of officials 
to whom one applied for some relaxation of a regulation. The first type 
would act as he felt, according to whether he liked or disliked the applicact, 
whether he wished to appear to be a jolly good fellow, whether he feared the 
consequences in terms of a rebuke from a superior, etc. The second type 
would refer his behavior to such considerations as that he and the applicant 
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were both Masons or both Catholics or to a difference of race, nationality, or 
class. The third type cf official merely looks up the code book to find whether 
or not the law which he is administering permits the granting of the 
request, and quite impersonally and coolly he replies that it can or cannot 
be done. He is involved in neither permission nor refusal; he merely 
administers the law. 


INNOVATION IN THE THREE TYPES 


An innovator or importer among the Arapesh must suit the new item 
to the feeling of the people. There is no body of law to which an innovation 
may be referred. The people are so easy-going that they are quite ready to 
accept as already customary’? an act which has occurred twice. There is no 
group sufficiently powerful and organized to defend an innovation, or to 
impose it on the community. There is no group pride which can be invoked 
to support an innovation otherwise unsupported. There is nothing whatso- 
ever to determine the issue except the congruence of the proposed innovation 
with the feeling of the individual Arapesh who are immediately concerned. 

For example, a new ceremony was being purchased by an Arapesh 
village, a ceremony which had been brought from afar. It contained new 
masks, new songs, new dances, new styles of clothing, and bits of associated 
magic. One of these bits of magic provided that the owners would become 
so desirable that all the women within many miles would run away to 
them. Now the village of Kobelen had paid a great deal for the ceremony, 
straining its resources to the utmost. But this last observance they rejected; 
they refused even to hear this charm. The idea of being pursued by 
strange and amorous women was thoroughly discordant with the mild, 
highly domesticated love ideals of the Arapesh. They said: “You may keep 
that spell. It would only bring us trouble.” 

An examination of Arapesh importations from surrounding cultures 
shows that this is typical; every importation is pruned and toned down until 
it is congruent—not with the articulate form of the culture, but with the 
feeling of individuals. 

On the other hand, in the Iatmul village of Komindimbit, a strange 
wooden mask was introduced into the initiatory ritual. A group of men from 
that village had found it resting as a trophy of war in a foreign village and 

12 This happened, for instance, in the district of Alitoa when two men of the hamlet of 
Ahalesimihi each married first a young woman, and then that young woman’s widowed 


mother. No one was offended, and they began to speak of “the marrying fashion of 
Ahalesimihi.” 
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had stolen it and taken it home with them. They decided to make it into 
one more symbol in terms of which they could score off the other moiety. At 
the next initiation, the mask was duly treated as a mystery, housed in a 
special house, the novices of the other moiety were all whipped before they 
could see it. After this it was duly entrenched as part of the initiatory system. 

As a third contrast, consider this problem arising in a Balinese mountain 
village: Can the village priestess wear black and white striped velvet? She 
is a sacred person, surrounded with taboos concerning what she may dare 
to wear, eat, carry, whom she may safely visit, under what type of roof she 
may safely sleep. It is a good piece of cloth, but can she wear it? The matter 
is referred to those who are wise in the law, and their decision takes into 
account (a) all black cloth is forbidden to religious functionaries in that 
village; (b) silk is forbidden; (c) this cloth is neither all black nor exactly 
silk. Can she wear it? Once the problem is settled, legalistically, in terms of 
how much black makes a piece of cloth black, how much softness may be 
assumed to be analogous to silk, she is still free to wear it or not. But if the 
decision is incorrect, she herself—not the village, not her kin, but she 
herself—will be punished by the Gods, and in any case no one else will be 
interested. The slightest break in the pattern must be viewed with great 
caution, and if adopted must be rationalized.’* 

It may be objected that these instances are curiously incomparable; in 
one case I describe the rejection of an imponderable bit of magic, in the 
second case the incorporation of an alien religious object, and in the third 
a decision about wearing a piece of cloth. But I can plead, in extenuation, 
that I am following here the facts as I know them. Societies like the Arapesh 
which depend upon the emotional organization of their members to integrate 
their institutions can afford to risk the importation of whole institutions, 
whereas more tightly organized societies have to find a formal place for the 
importation, while the Balinese habitually deal with items of culture in 
small discrete bits. 

Although I have, for purposes of clearer exposition, distinguished these 
three types, it must not be supposed that the classifications are mutually 
exclusive or that they exhaust the possibilities. The society of Zuni may be 

18 So a Brahman priest in Bali has been forbidden from time immemorial to walk under 
running water, and Balinese roads are frequently crossed by irrigating aqueducts. As motor 
roads were built and priests fared further afield, getting out and climbing steep road banks 
became more and more of a nuisance. And now one famous priest has decided that he 


may sit in a closed car and not get out when the car goes under an aqueduct, because the 
car is really his house, and he is not on the road at all. 
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said to lie between that of Iatmul and Bali; they possess a series of cross- 
cutting and overlapping groups, as do the Iatmul, but their emotional 
involvement in any group is much less, and they rely a great deal, as do the 
Balinese, upon devotion to an impersonal pattern. But unlike the Balinese, 
the judgment of one man upon his neighbor is continually invoked—among 
the Zuni—as a socially regulating mechanism, and so public opinion is a 
constantly present negative sanction, slowing down and preventing action. 
But the terms in which a judgment is rendered in Zuni are reminiscent of 
the impersonal legalism of Bali. For example, a Zuni family murdered a 
Navajo guest. This was articulately condemned because the man who com- 
mitted the murder did not have the ceremonial right to kill people. 


CONCLUSION 

This brief consideration of divergent social systems suggests that each 
of the different types of appeal to public opinion or ignoring of public 
opinion which we find in modern society presupposes a different relation- 
ship between the character formation of the citizen and the political system 
of which he is a unit. Each appeal: “How do you personally feel about this?” 
“Every member of X group will of course support . . .” or “The Y group 
are supporting this, therefore you, as a member of the opposed X group, 
must oppose!” “The proposed change will introduce such and such discrep- 
ancies in the legal structure upon which our society is based”—each of these 
designates the recipient of the appeal as a different sort of political animal. In 
an integrated primitive society, one type of appeal is reiterated until it 
becomes a factor in further integrating the individuals. In our diverse and 
disintegrate society, the incommensurability of these types of appeal may 
possibly stimulate some individuals to critical thought which transcends any 
of them. But it is even more possible that a continued exposure to such 
incomparable assumptions may be an important influence in the fragmenta- 
tion and distintegration of the average citizen. 


Bajoeng Gede, 
Bali, Netherlands East Indies. 
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NEUTRAL OPINION ON THE 
COURT PROPOSAL 


By ELMO B. ROPER, Jr. 


Mr. Roper became a partner in the firm of Cherington and Roper, New 
York distribution consultants, in 1934. He has studied at the University 
of Minnesota and the University of Edinburgh, specializing in economics 
and philosophy. Much of his business experience since 1926 has been 
in the field of marketing research, and he continues to direct the Fortune 
surveys. This study, based upon a preliminary survey of public opinion 
on the Supreme Court question, brings to light opinion cleavages 
meriting study with reference to other issues. 


Pubiic opinion in the United States frequently divides into three groups. 
Two of these groups are often so vocal as to create the impression that there 
are only two: those who are For It and those who are Against It. These two 
groups provide the noise, the speeches, the “letters to the Times,” the heat, 
and the excitement. Members of these groups do not change their opinions 
very much as the controversy grows older—except to become even more con- 
vinced they are right and the cause they battle for or against is one of 
maximum importance to the continued life of the nation. If the controversy 
is long enough, or bitter enough, these two groups become Crusaders and 
Defenders of the Faith. 

The final answer to many great controversies, however, is written by a 
third group. This group is composed in part of those who do not know what 
they think, and in part by those who regard the proposal under consideration 
as having some merit, but object to certain parts of it or to the methods 
proposed for achieving it. This is the group which looks on, sometimes with 
amused tolerance, sometimes with dismay, sometimes with disgust, at the 
heat and disorder generated by the two warring camps. From this group 
come the converts. From this group also frequently comes the compromise 
proposal which the two other groups accept, reluctartly or with relief. It is 
in some respects a “balance wheel” group. 

President Roosevelt's proposal to enlarge the Supreme Court has pro- 
voked a controversy of huge proportions. We learn daily what various 
newspaper publishers think about it; how men in the public eye feel toward 
the proposition, and how Congressmen intend to vote. But what do the 
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people think? They will not vote on it directly, but few if any of them can 
be indifferent to the outcome. 

Contrary to the apparent belief of some politicians in election years, 
public opinion on matters of importance does not change overnight. While a 
convincing case might be made out in behalf of the fickleness of public 
opinion, it remains by and large one of the most solidly dependable forces in 
this country. Some indication of how the people might feel about the 
President’s proposal was to be found in the results of a survey published in 
Fortune in April 1936. In this survey the question was asked: “Do you think 
the Supreme Court has recently stood in the way of the people’s will or do 
you think it has protected people against rash legislation?” In answer to this 
21.7 per cent said it had stood in the way of the people’s will and 39.2 per 
cent said it had protected the people against rash legislation. The rest either 
said “neither” or confessed to having no opinion. 

Since the time of that survey, however, there has been a national election 
and a popular President has taken a firm stand against the court as now 
constituted. What changes have these facts wrought in the state of public 
opinion toward the court? In an effort to provide some indications as to the 
direction thought was taking, a small survey was conducted during the last 
week of March and the first week of April. The survey was not large enough 
to provide a final answer; it was but a “direction-finding” survey. It did 
not represent public opinion in the deep South or on the West Coast, and the 
sample was numerically inadequate. But it did sample several hundred 
respondents in the Middle West, in New England, and along the Atlantic 
Seaboard—where concentration of population is heaviest. Because so many 
political problems today are being decided on the basis of economic interests, 
this survey did proportionately represent the prosperous, the middle classes, 
and the poor. 

On the basis of this survey 28 per cent of the people are in favor of 
enacting into law the President’s proposal. In this group are a large number 
of people who take the position that if Roosevelt wants it, it must be right— 
and these people come from all economic levels, although most heavily from 
the lower income groups. In this 28 per cent, however, is another large 
number of people who feel strongly that something should be done to define 
the status of the court, that there is nothing really wrong about the Presi- 
dent’s choice of means to accomplish the change, and that any proposal 
which has Roosevelt’s backing has the best chance of being enacted into 
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law. Some of these pro-court-plan people are inherently anti-court; many 
more of them are completely pro-Roosevelt. 

About 36 per cent of the respondents were strongly against the Presi- 
dent’s proposal—and most of these would be against any proposal which 
affected in any way the Supreme Court. In this group are found those who 
make a fetish of worshipping the Constitution, those who are against 
Roosevelt in anything he attempts, those who say “if you can’t play ball 
don’t blame the umpire,” and a considerable body of people who hold to 
the opinion that no part of the government has always been 100 per cent 
right but that the Supreme Court has had a better average through the years 
than either Congress or the chief executive. The prosperous and middle class 
economic levels are represented heavily in this pro-court group, but the poor 
are there in quantities which would surprise anyone who contends that the 
lower income levels are willing to back the President in anything he does. In 
fact, slightly more of the lower income level respondents went on record as 
being opposed to the President’s plan than gave it endorsement. 

Thus are 64 per cent of the people accounted for—with a majority 
voting against the Roosevelt Plan. These two groups are made up of the 
people whose spokesmen are filling the newspapers, the air waves, and the 
halls of the Senate with pleas for “government by the people rather than by 
laws,” with exhortations to “stand by the President,” with cries of “packing 
the court,” with charges of “dictator” and counter charges of “economic 
royalists.” But what of the third group, the group which so often decides 
elections? 


THE “NEUTRALS” 


At the time this survey was taken 22 per cent of the respondents didn’t 
know what they thought. Some of these were mildly disturbed by the din 
and turmoil raging about their ears and wished they knew more about the 
facts. Others accepted their lack of an opinion philosophically enough; it was 
none of their concern; it was too deep a subject for them to worry about; 
they did not have sufficient trust in Roosevelt to give him a free hand, or 
enough confidence in the Supreme Court to rise to its defense. A number 
said it would not matter what they thought anyhow, that it was a political 
fight and would be settled by Congressmen voting as they always do—on a 
political basis. Some of these 22 per cent will later be found as silent and not 
very enthusiastic supporters of one camp or another. Others will stick to 
their conviction that they don’t know enough about it to have an opinion 
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either way. But it is this group which is most filled with potential converts; 
it is this group which would be smaller in a survey taken today. But the 
group will always be present. 

Still 14 per cent are unaccounted for, and this group is in many respects 
the most interesting of all. For its members are firmly convinced that some- 
thing should be done about the Supreme Court, and just as firmly convinced 
that the President’s proposal is not a good one. In this group isa large number 
of Roosevelt supporters, just as there is in each of the other groups men- 
tioned. Some of these people prefer a Constitutional Amendment, or a two- 
thirds vote of the court required to invalidate acts of Congress, or something 
else. This 14 per cent of the respondents were asked the question: “If your 
plan couldn’t be made a law, and you had to vote for or against the Roosevelt 
Plan, which way would you vote?” Most of them replied, in effect, “Against 
—but it would be a shame not to do something about the court.” 

An effort was made to find out which of the President’s reasons for 
advocating his proposal had made an impression on those who were strongly 
backing his plan. His argument that it would speed up the work of the 
court fell flat; less than 1 per cent agreed. His contention that men over 
seventy ought to retire anyhow gained a little more support—13 per cent. 
With the contention that the Supreme Court was blocking the will of the 
majority of the people, however, there was hearty agreement. 

Until a survey such as that which Fortune conducts is made on the 
question of the President’s court proposal—a survey numerically adequate 
and representing all sections of the country—and until the effects of several 
recent court decisions can be studied, it would be unwise to conclude that the 
percentages named above are exactly accurate. But they are accurate enough 
to determine which way the wind is blowing. 

They are accurate enough to warrant the conclusion that a majority of 
the people who have an opinion on the issue feel that something should be 
done to the court; that it has too often blocked the will of the people; but 
that the President’s proposal does not properly solve the question. 

The most significant fact revealed by this survey, however, is the size 
of the “third group”—those adopting a middle-of-the-road position or holding 
no opinion at all. With respect to an issue so hotly debated as the Supreme 
Court, in the presence of such violent expressions from the two extremist 
groups, and with “everyone” supposedly enlisted on one side or the other, it 
is of capital importance to know that in April of this year 36 per cent of the 
respondents were neither For It nor Against It. 
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CARTOONS 


By ISABEL SIMERAL JOHNSON 


Isabel Simeral Johnson (Mrs. Milbank Johnson), an A.B. of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and a Ph.D. of Columbia, has collected cartoons for 
fifteen years or more and recently gave her collection to the Huntington 
Library in Pasadena. She aided the Library in organizing an exhibition 
of Contemporary Cartoons by American Artists which was held there 
during March and April of this year. The cartoons reproduced herewith 
have been selected by Mrs. Johnson from the Huntington collection 


Canconing as we know it today is an outgrowth of caricature.’ Cartooning 
is not caricature evolved to a higher plane. Rather, a division seems to have 
occurred at some time in the seventeenth century, and thereafter two 
simultaneous developments are apparent—caricature,? or the distorted rep- 
resentation of an individual, and cartooning, which is the more or less 
distorted representation of issues, situations, and ideas. 

Caricature is an ancient art. What is believed to be the oldest existing 
caricature was discovered recently in Egypt and dates from about 1360 B.c. 
The day of the cartoon began with the invention of printing, and naturally 
enough seventeenth century Holland was its birthplace. The Holland of that 
day teemed with excellent artists, and as a flourishing republic was one of 
the few countries where men might speak their minds freely. The cartoon 
prospers in an atmosphere of political freedom. 

The earliest cartoonists revelled in personal caricature. Exaggerated 
drawings of an individual’s deformities were hailed as the height of humor. 
The more malignantly cruel, the funnier the drawing was deemed to be. 
As Miss Repplier has said, “The unhallowed alliance between the cruelty 
that we hate and the humor that we prize is a psychological problem that 
frets the candid mind.”* But since the middle of the nineteenth century, 
cartoons, especially in America, have moved farther and farther away from 
personal caricature. The individual is rarely attacked today except as the 
sponsor or symbol of principles which the artist disapproves. Cartoons have 
grown subtle and intellectual. 

1 Caricature, from the Italian word caricare, meaning to load. It implies exaggeration. 
Cartoon, from the Italian word cartone meaning a stout paper. It came to be used to 
signify a line drawing on paper. 


2 In England, all forms of graphic satire are still commonly called “caricature.” 
3 Repplier, Agnes, “Cruelty and Humor,” Yale Review, April 1917. 
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Huntington Gallery 
William Hogarth: Taste tn Hicn Lire, 1742 


From Holland the cartoon travelled with slight delay to England, where 
it found a congenial freedom, though even in England the royal family was 
never caricatured before the advent of the House of Hanover. William 
Hogarth (1697-1764), the first of England’s eminent graphic satirists, 
arraigned the society of his time in Mariage a la Mode, The Rake’s Progress, 
The Harlot’s Progress, Idleness and Industry, Gin Lane; and lived to see the 
correction of some of the worst abuses which he attacked. William Hazlitt 
wrote of Hogarth: “His pictures are not imitations of still life, or mere 
transcripts of incidental scenes and customs, but powerful moral satire 
exposing vice and folly in their most ludicrous points of view and with a 
profound insight into the weak sides of character and manners. . . . His 
object is not so much ‘to hold the mirror up to nature’ as ‘to show vice her 
own image.’ . . . Criticism has not done him justice but public opinion has.”* 


* Everitt, Graham, English Caricaturists and Graphic Humourists of the Nineteenth 
Century (London 1886), p. 6. 
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AFTER HOGARTH 


Two notable cartoonists followed Hogarth—Thomas Rowlandson 
(1756-1827) and James Gillray (1757-1815). Rowlandson was a very genius 
of social satire but so gross in the treatment of his themes that his drawings 

’ become repellent. Gillray was England’s first great political cartoonist. His 

task and delight it was to depict the contemporary Napoleon, who had come 

to seem the incarnation of indomitable glory, as after all only a swaggering 
guttersnipe, swollen with self-importance. He portrayed the victorious 

Emperor as a tiny bumptious Gulliver strutting into the presence of a 

Brobdingnagian King George. Naturally a Liberal, Gillray was nevertheless 

driven by the excesses of the French Revolution into the Tory fold, and did 

much to build in England a cohesive public unity against Napoleon. 

| Of Gillray’s Napoleonic series the most significant is “Napoleon in the 

Valley of the Shadow of Death.” The theme is taken from Bunyan’s concep- 

tion of Christian treading that grim path. Note in the background the figures 

of two French generals, Junot and Dupont, and that of Charles XII of 

Sweden, all three implying dire warnings to the ambitious Corsican. Junot, 

who served with Napoleon in Italy and Egypt and conquered Lisbon, had 
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been forced to evacuate Portugal the month before this cartoon appeared. 
Dupont, brilliantly successful at Friedland and Marengo, had met defeat 
early in the same year (1808). Charles XII, after successive victories in 
central Europe, had been defeated by Peter the Great (1709) and forced to 
flee to Turkey. The unrivalled genius of Gillray’s work was marred in many 
instances by an extreme coarseness. This coarseness was not attributable to 
the times in which the artist lived, as was Hogarth’s, but to a vulgarity that 
betrayed a mind wallowing in horrors, a coarseness-malignant, frenzied, 
savage, obscene, half-insane—the symptoms of a mind which finally became 
incurably mad. 

George Cruikshank (1792-1878) drew political cartoons, but only dur- 
ing his youth. His social satire soon turned to illustrations and the correction 
of abuses such as Dickens dramatized in his novels. The most familiar and 
perhaps the most influential of his drawings was a series called “The Bottle,” 
which was reproduced in many countries and at many times, serving as a 
temperance tract. 


DOYLE AND THE FOUNDING OF “PUNCH” 

John Doyle, whose political caricatures first appear about 1830, began 
the practice of presenting a likeness, a portrait, in every caricature. In these 
portrait caricatures, Doyle showed not only the well-known features of his 
subject but the characteristic pose and mannerisms. Ever since his day, 
cartoonists have followed this method to a greater or less extent. To him is 
attributed the creation of the Punch cartoon, usually a single figure, as his 
son, Richard, John Leech, and John Tenniel later developed it. 

Punch, the London Charivari, was founded in 1841, and the day of the 
lithograph cartoon in England was over. John Doyle’s son, Richard, designed 
the cover of Punch as we know it now and contributed regularly to its pages 
until 1850, when, being an ardent Catholic, he withdrew because of the 
frequent use of anti-Papal material in the magazine. 

The drawings of John Leech (1817-1864) first appeared in Punch in 
1841 and continued thereafter until his death. He was probably the most 
loved of English satirists. With gentle kindliness he “satirized English cant 
and hypocrisy, poked fun at British provincial prejudices and weaknesses, 
accused his fellow countrymen of selfishness and pride.” He was the intimate 
of Thackeray, of Shirley Brooks, and John Brown, and they esteemed him 
as one whose wit was all the more effective because it was seldom barbed 
and never cruel. His most famous political cartoon appeared at a critical 
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time in the Crimean War (1853-1856) and was called “General Feévrier 
Turned Traitor.” Earlier in the war Nicholas I had said that it made little 
difference what forces the English and French sent against his armies, 
because the Russians had two generals who could not be defeated—Generals 
January and February. In the early winter months of 1855, Nicholas died 
of a sudden attack of influenza. Almost at once the Leech cartoon appeared 
(Punch, March 1855) showing “General Février” as a skeleton dressed in the 





Huntington Library 
John Leech: “Generar Fivrrer” Turnep Trartor, 1855 (From “Puncn”) 
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Charles Philipon: “La Potre,” 1846 


uniform of a Russian general, laying his hand on the Czar who lies prone 


in the falling snow. 


SIR JOHN TENNIEL 

To Americans the name of Sir John Tenniel may first recall his cruel 
cartoons of Lincoln in the early days of the Civil War. Tenniel tried to make 
amends at the time of Lincoln’s assassination with drawings of Britannia 
mourning with Columbia over the dead President, but the memory of his 
attitude toward Lincoln and the Federal cause is not a happy one. His 
cartoons helped to excite British contempt for the awkward, ungainly 
master and the cause he led, and to embitter for many years the relationship 
between the two countries. Tenniel’s best known cartoon is “Dropping the 
Pilot” (Punch, March 1890), which will be remembered as showing the 
arrogant young Wilhelm II watching, over the side of the ship of state, the 
departure of the veteran Bismarck whom he has just dismissed from the 
chancellorship. The original drawing was given to Bismarck, who prized 
it greatly. 

On the social side of the later period of English cartooning stands the 
unique and incisive George Du Maurier. During the period when his pencil 
was most active, Victorian England was given over to slavish admiration of 
“esthetics” in art and literature, and to humble obsequiousness before the 
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titled and “high born.” Du Maurier’s inimitable drawings laughed this cult 
out of existence. 


IN FRANCE 


No cartoonist of note appeared in France before the French Revolution. 
During certain periods before the advent of Napoleon and after his defeat 
much graphic satire was published, though in the interims of autocracy such 
demonstrations were of course sternly repressed. In this article it is possible 
to mention only a very few of the leading artists. 

Charles Philipon, “the father of comic journalism,” was an ardent 
republican who loathed the monarchy of Charles X and cartooned that king 
mercilessly. Charles had entered Paris in 1814 “in the luggage of the allies” 
and in 1824 succeeded his brother Louis XVIII. Most of Charles’s policies 
were influenced if not dictated by the church, and many cartoons were 
directed against “Charles and his Jesuits.”* The revolution of 1830 placed 
the mild Louis Philippe, son of Philippe Egalité, Duc d’Orleans, as roi 
citoyen upon the uneasy throne. French idealism yearned, however, after 
republicanism. 

The France of Louis Philippe was filled with vague restless notions of 
popular rights and sovereignty, with thwarted desires and unsatisfied public 
needs. As always in times of discontent, cartoons were numerous and acrid. 
As his fond subjects declared, the citizen king was “nothing to boast of” in 
appearance. His iat and pendulous jowls, narrow forehead with small eyes 
close together, his toupet and whiskers, lent themselves admirably to the 
cartoonist’s art. Philipon had founded in 1831 a short-lived magazine called 
Caricature, which was followed soon after its demise by Charivari, the 
“comic” magazine on which Punch, the London Charivari, was modelled. 
The doctrinaire Philipon gathered about him a group of “garret revolu- 
tionaries,” of whom the greatest was Honoré Daumier. Their trenchant 
pencils made history. 

In Charivari, Philipon sketched Louis Philippe with a pear for a head. 
The device struck the popular fancy and week after week he and his con- 
fréres rang the changes on that theme. “La Poire” appeared on billboards, 
in lithographs, everywhere that public attention might wander. Nearly every 
drawing which came from this group used the pear as a motif. Daumier was 
renowned for having “served up the pear with the greatest variety of 


5 Material on cartoons of this period will be found in Grand-Carteret, John, L’His- 
toire, La Vie, Les Moeurs, et La Curiosité (Paris 1928). 
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sauces.” Unwisely the government prosecuted Philipon for lése majesté. 
Haled into court he is said to have sat making four sketches—the first, a 
true drawing of the king. This he held up to the jury—“Gentlemen, this 
resembles the king. Do you condemn it?” The second sketch showed the 
toupet and whiskers “flowing together” and a vague outline of a pear sug- 
gesting itself. The third had the distinct shape of a pear but still resembled 
the king, while the fourth was a drawing of an ordinary Burgundy pear. 
Holding up the fourth sketch, Philipon remarked blandly: “If you are 
consistent, gentlemen, you cannot acquit this sketch for it certainly resembles 
the other three.”® Philipon was fined nevertheless, and later Daumier was 
imprisoned on the same charge. Philipon and Daumier had their revenge, 
however. The “pear,” with some later cartoons picturing Louis Philippe as 
Bluebeard about to murder his newest wife, “Constitution,” and other 
drawings satirizing the members of Louis’s cabinet, literally laughed the 
roi citoyen off his throne. 

Daumier, the greatest of the Charivari group, was at first a satirist of 
manners. He himself apparently hated his cartoons which the people loved. 
He served Charivari until his eyesight failed (1872) except during three 
years when he devoted himself to painting (1860-1863). Painting was the 
art he loved and for that he vainly sought public recognition. Only after 
his death was his greatness as a painter recognized. Daumier’s cartoons of 
1848, of the ’50s and of the Commune, show clearly how difficult it was for 
him to rejoice over revolutions when he hated the inevitable excesses. When 
the Third Republic was established, this artist was of inestimable service to 
the new unstable government. He had lived through three monarchies, two 
republics, and an empire; his opinions were respected and influential; he 
was personally beloved. From day to day he pictured scenes which reminded 
the wavering citizens of what they had suffered under the empire and what 
they had to hope for under a republican régime. 

There were other notable French cartoonists, Gavarni of this same 
period who in 1831 published his only noteworthy political cartoons in 
La Mode. Gavarni’s technique was excellent, but as Ashbee remarked," “fine 
draughtsmanship wasted—on everlasting cuckoldry.” He prostituted his 
great skill by picturing the roué’s life as the only one worth living and 
ridiculed every virtue as bourgeois. Randon, Gill (who liked to pillory 

*Champfleury, Histoire de la Caricature Moderne, as quoted by Parton, James, Carica- 


ture and Other Comic Art (New York 1877), p. 220. 
T Ashbee, Charles Robert, Caricature (London 1928), p. 92. 
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Gambetta), Forain of Dreyfus days, and others, played important réles but 
further discussion of their work is not possible here. 


IN HOLLAND 


In this twentieth century no cartoonist has wielded so great an influence 
upon so many of his contemporaries and through them upon history, as 
the famous Hollander, Louis Raemackers, during the World War. As 
a citizen of a neutral country and an eye-witness of the invasion of Belgium, 
he had authority. Most of his drawings appeared first in the Amsterdam 
Telegraaf; they were reproduced in every country on the globe. So bitter was 
the feeling in Germany toward Raemaekers, according to the English critic 
H. Perry Robinson,*® that a German newspaper, summarizing the terms of 
peace which Germany would exact, declared that indemnity would be 
demanded for every one of Raemackers’s cartoons. The same authority 
relates that a Dutch sentry, stationed at Waals in Limburg where wire 
fencing marked the frontier through the main street of the town, heard 
from a German sentry that there was one man in Holland who, if the Dutch 
soldier could induce him to step across the line, would be worth 12,000 
marks. That man was Raemaekers. 

The Raemaekers cartoon reproduced here is called “The Adoration of 
the Magi” and shows Wilhelm II of Germany, Francis Joseph of Austria, 
and Mohammet VI of Turkey, bringing gifts to the new-born Saviour. This 
drawing, a superb example of satire, was evoked by the words of the Kaiser: 
“In these revolutionary times . . . the sole support and only protection of 
the Church are to be found in the Imperial hand and under the aegis of the 
German Empire.” 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
The political cartoon has come into greater general use in the United 
States than in any other country. An English critic assures us smugly and 
truthfully that “The proverbial irreverence of the American mind toward 
even its most cherished personages and ideals has made it particularly respon- 
sive to the appeal of the caricature.”® We are extremists in America and the 
language of cartoons is for us a native tongue. 
The earliest cartoons dealing with American problems or issues appeared 
in England, when the colonies were still under British rule. Most of these, 
8 Robinson, H. Perry, Introduction to The Great War, A Neutral’s Indictment. One 


Hundred Cartoons of Louis Raemaekers (London: Fine Art Society, 1916). 
* Spielman, Marion H., “Caricature” in Encyclopedia Britannica, 11th ed. 
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Huntington Library 
From THE “PennsyLvaNniA GazettE,” May 9, 1754 


oddly enough, show greater sympathy for the restless and rebellious colonists 
than for the monarch and Parliament—further evidence that the cartoon is 
essentially democratic. Our first American cartoonist was Franklin—the 
shrewd, humor-loving politician who never permitted anger to cloud his 
vision or the spirit of revenge to embarrass his wisdom. The quarrels among 
the colonies had long distressed Franklin for he saw, more clearly than most, 
that the future depended upon unity. When the unhappy struggle between 
the colonists and the French for possession of the lands west of the Alle- 
ghenies was about to break out, Franklin, urging the colonies to unite 
against their common foe, published in his Pennsylvania Gazette, May 9, 
1754, the famous snake cartoon. This wood block depicted a snake cut into 
eight pieces, this number of pieces presumably representing the colonial 
divisions then eligible to send delegates to the Albany Congress about to 
convene June 19, 1754. The caption was “Join or Die.” With slight variations 
this cartoon was used for many years in different journals and at various 
crises. 

The early nineteenth century produced a few cartoonists, notably 
William Charles and Amos Doolittle. Charles, a Scotsman, had been forced 
to leave his own country and had come to the colonies, where he produced 
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Huntington Library 
A CarTOoon ON THE TEA Tax, 1774. THE Caption Reaps: 
A NEW METHOD OF MACARONY MAKING AS PRACTISED IN BOSTON 


For the Custom House officer's landing the Tea 

They Tarr'd him and feather'd him just as you see 

And they Drench'd him so well both behind and before 

That he begged for God's sake they would drench him no more. 
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many drawings of the War of 1812. Charles attempted to copy Gillray’s 
treatment of themes but was neither so indecent nor so able as the great 
Englishman. 

The “Era of Good Feeling” which followed the War of 1812 was 
marked by an almost complete dearth of cartoons. Controversy is the 
cartoonist’s staff of life; he starves in times of “brotherly love.” After 1824 
the flow of cartoons set in again, and never since that time, with the 
exception of an occasional slight coma, has the spirit of controversy, and with 
it the cartoon, failed to flourish in the political life of the United States. 

In contrast to the slightly organized and tepid campaigns which had 
gone before, Jackson’s political battles of 1828 and 1832 were vibrant with 
personal abuse, vituperation, and slander. Material abounded for the 
cartoonist. A veritable flood of cartoons accompanied Jackson’s reelection in 
1832. The crude, rugged frontier democrat was the delight of cartoonists, 
whatever their political creed. But three other figures in the entire history 
of American cartoons have stirred such extremes of affection, hatred, and 
scorn among the cartoonists. The other three are Horace Greeley, Abraham 
Lincoln, and Theodore Roosevelt. All were essentially individual, strongly 
marked personalities with political creeds and methods clearly defined. 


CARTOONS ENTER THE PERIODICALS 

The cartoons of Jackson’s time and after were issued separately as 
engravings, later as lithographs. They were sold by local booksellers and 
posted in public places or passed from hand to hand. During the 1860's and 
‘70's the cartoon in this separate form began to disappear. Cartoons then be- 
came an eagerly awaited feature of the illustrated magazines such as Harper's 
Weekly, Frank Leslie's, Vanity Fair, Puck, Judge, and the Wasp. The giant 
of those days was Thomas Nast, a young German, who came to America 
as a child, returned to Europe to follow the fortunes of Garibaldi, and finally 
joined the staff of Harper's Weekly. His first great service to his adopted 
country occurred during the days of the Civil War when Lincoln called him*® 
“our best recruiting sergeant.” The most widely circulated of his cartoons 
in those years was the Compromise Cartoon. In 1864 McClellan, who had 
been relieved of his command as head of the Army of the Potomac following 
a series of military disasters, ran for the Presidency on the Democratic ticket 
against his former commander-in-chief. The Democratic platform declared 


10 Paine, Albert Bigelow, Thomas Nast, His Period and His Pictures (New York 1904) 
p. 69. 
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CotumsBiA Demanps Her CuHiLpren, 1864 
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Harper's Weekly 
Thomas Nast: Tut Great Compromise Cartoon, 1864 
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Harper's W eekly 
Thomas Nast: Tweep-Le-Deg anp Titpen-Dum, 1875 
Reform Tweed: “If all the people want is to have somebody arrested, I'll 
have you plunderers convicted. You will be allowed to escape; nobody will 
be hurt, and then Tilden will go to the White House, and | to Albany as 
Governor.” (This is “the cartoon that captured Tweed.”) 


the war a failure and demanded an early peace of compromise. From Nast 
came this cartoon, which was reproduced by the hundreds of thousands as 
a campaign document. 

Nast’s most spectacular work, however, was connected with his 
renowned attack on the Tweed Ring in New York. About 1870, it will be 
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recalled, four men controlled New York City as if it were their personal 
property. They were William Marcy Tweed, alias “Big Bill” or the “Boss”; 
Peter Barr Sweeney, “Brains” or “Pete”; Richard B. Connolly, “Slippery 
Dick”; and A. Oakey Hall, or “O.K. Haul” as Nast called him. This 
quartet of early racketeers looted the city treasury and preyed upon business 
of every kind, while enjoying a close alliance with Jay Gould and James Fisk. 
The Times and Harper's Weekly led an attack against them but the culprits 
worried little about editorials. Nast’s barrage of cartoons proved to be another 


matter. “Let's stop them damned pictures,” Tweed demanded, “I don’t care 
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so much what the papers write about me—my constituents can’t read; but, 
damn it, they can see pictures!” 

After the Times succeeded in getting hold of Connolly’s private 
accounts, Tweed fled to Spain, where an illiterate Spaniard, who could 
nevertheless “see pictures,” recognized him from a Nast cartoon and 
reported the presence of the “New York kidnapper” to the police. Tweed was 
arrested, sent back to New York, tried, and convicted. At long last the 
prison gates closed behind him. Nast had accomplished his purpose. 

The defeat of Greeley for the Presidency in 1872 was in some part 
caused by Nast’s cartoons. Justly or unjustly, Nast continuously linked the 
famous editor with the Tammany Rings. To Nast is attributed the use of 
the Elephant and Donkey as symbols of the two great political parties, 
although they had appeared occasionally as early as the 1830's. Modern 


cartoonists still use other symbols which were invented by Nast—the Square | 


Cap ot Labor, the Tammany Tiger, the Rag Baby of Inflation, the Full 
Dinner Pail. Nast’s work has never been surpassed. Two advantages served 
his greatness. Harper’s left him entirely free to draw whatever he wished, 
and he drew nothing that was not dictated by sincere personal conviction. 

The tremendous success of Nast’s work in Harper's Weekly \ed natur- 
ally to the founding of weekly magazines dedicated to illustration, caricature, 
and cartoon. Of these none was more successful than Puck, founded in 


St. Louis in 1870 by a young German, Joseph Keppler. Keppler was soon | 


forced to abandon the original enterprise, but in 1873 he left for New York 
and there three years later, September 1876, the first German number, and 


in March 1877, the first English number, of a new Puck appeared. Cartoons , 


in the early numbers were in black and white and very crude, but Keppler 
soon learned to use color successfully, and the fertile wits of the young 
German and his collaborators quickly built up a magazine which was 
eagerly awaited each weck for its drawings, its pungent satire, its vigorous 
and humorous comment. Associated with Keppler were the two Gillams, 
Opper, Dalrymple, and others, all able artists. Puck reached the peak of its 
influence in the Presidential campaign of 1884, when James G. Blaine ran 


against Grover Cleveland. Keppler produced a series of cartoons against | 


Blaine so devastating that they struck actual terror to the hearts of the 
candidate and his supporters, and not even the loyal allegiance of such papers 
as the New York Tribune under Whitelaw Reid could offset the impact of 
this gruelling attack. The artists—sometimes Keppler himself, sometimes one 


11 jbid., p. 179. 
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of the Gillams—pictured the Republican candidate as the “Tattooed Man,” 
his body covered with the tattooed evidence of his record in connection with 
the Little Rock and Fort Smith Railroad bonds, the Mulligan Letters and 
other irregular transactions of which he was accused. These cartoons form an 
indelible part of a campaign which for bitter vituperation has never been 
surpassed. 





Huntington Gallery 


Vaughan Shoemaker: Tut Wiit o’ THe Wisp (From “Cricaco 
Dai_y News”) 
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DAILY CARTOONS IN THE NEWSPAPERS 
The subsequent decline of the influence of Puck resulted not only from 
the early death of Keppler but also from the fact that in this same campaign 
of 1884 the New York World began, in support of Cleveland, the first series 
of daily cartoons ever to appear in a newspaper. The first of the series were 
drawn by Walt McDougall, who set his standard in the famous “Belshazzar’s 
Feast,” picturing Blaine, “the people’s friend,” dining with Gould, Fisk, 
Vanderbilt, Depew, and other capitalists of more or less unsavory repute. 

The cartoons of Homer Davenport depicted McKinley as the tool of the 
capitalist, and Mark Hanna, who was regularly decked out in a suit covered 
with dollar signs. It is probable that most of us who think back to Hanna 
and the ’go’s think in terms of a formidable-looking thug garbed in dollar- 
marked clothing. That recollection is Davenport’s creation. The mass of 
cartoons which were drawn in the “Remember the Maine” spirit created in 
large measure the public feeling which forced a declaration of war against 
Spain. 

Theodore Roosevelt brought a veritable spate of cartoons—acrid, 
humorous, sardonic, affectionate, contemptuous, glorifying. He evoked every 
type. 

The cartoons of the period of the Great War carried the one message 
that public sentiment and public action must be unified to one end. How 
much influence cartoons may have had in defeating the entrance of America 
into the League of Nations and participation in a World Court, we have 
not yet enough perspective to judge. 


FOR THE READER WHO RUNS 

Today is the day of the picture. The public has neither time nor wish 
for the great editorials which formerly did so much to mould political 
history. The cartoonist, no longer just a commentator on the passing show, 
has become an editorial writer who produces a leading article in the form 
of a picture. At his best the contemporary cartoonist is an intellectual with 
something of the prophet, the philosopher as well as the humorist, in his 
make-up. He is quick to gather ideas and to concentrate them into a form 
immediately transferable to the reader who runs. 

An examination of the contemporary cartoons recently displayed at the 
Huntington Library (two examples of which are reproduced herewith) shows 
at once to what a high degree of dignity and power the art has won. Car- 
toonists have long been important and useful to society. The future promises 
them an even more decisive réle, and an even greater responsibility. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN 
THE STRAW-POLL FIELD 


By CLAUDE E. ROBINSON 


In this and a succeeding article Dr. Robinson (B.A., University of 
Oregon, 1924; Ph.D., Columbia University, 1933) brings up to date his 
well known study, Straw Votes, published in 1933. At Columbia, under 
the auspices of the Council for Research in Social Sciences, he specialized 
in research dealing with methods of gauging public opinion. Since then 
he has been applying his findings and techniques to the study of 
security values as affected by trends in investment opinion. 


The last three years have witnessed three significant developments in the 
straw-poll field. These are: 

1. Appearance of scientifically planned polls. 

2. Use of these polls for gauging public opinion on a wide variety of 
social and political issues. 

3. Renewed discussion of the place of straw polls in American life, and 
an attempt to prohibit them by law. 

These developments are logical outgrowths of the earlier history of the 
field. In order to connect up what is currently happening with what has 
gone before, the evolutionary pattern of the field will first be briefly reviewed. 

The course of development of straw polls divides itself logically, and to 
a large extent chronologically, into five phases. The first phase covers the 
early attempts to use the sampling method in gauging public opinion. Straw 
polls have been conducted by newspapers from almost the turn of the century. 
The task of planning the poll and supervising the collection of ballots was 
usually assigned to a hard-pressed reporter who knew little of the technique 
of sampling. Often the poll was regarded as a stunt, the newspaper being 
more interested in the advertising aspects of the undertaking than in the 
accurate appraisal of public sentiment. Emphasis was placed on collecting 
relatively large numbers of ballots rather than on small numbers of represen- 
tative ballots. Frequently ballots were printed in the paper or left at corner 
drug stores with no attempt to control repeating or to weight representation 
by districts. Almost universally, returns were cumulated for weeks at a time, 
with no allowance being made for change of sentiment while the poll was in 
progress. In this early phase, some newspapers like the Columbus Dispatch, 
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the Cincinnati Enquirer, and the Chicago Journal institutionalized their 
polls, and developed sampling methods that achieved very creditable results, 
For the most part, however, this phase was characterized by crude sampling 
techniques resulting from the lack of statistical training on the part of 
sponsors. 

The second phase comprises the popularization of straw polls by the 
Literary Digest. In 1916 this magazine discovered the possibilities of straw 
polls as vehicles for circulation drives. Beginning in 1920, the Digest periodi- 
cally conducted nationwide polls on such questions as Prohibition and the 
Soldiers’ Bonus, and on Presidential candidates. In these polls, millions of 
ballots’ were distributed over the nation, and the returns were liberally 
reported in the newspapers and on the radio. The Literary Digest made 
America conscious of the validity of straw samples as gauges of public 
opinion. 

The third phase was marked by studies of straw-poll technique by 
research students. In 1928, Professor W. L. Crum of Harvard University 
undertook interpretation of the Digest returns by analyzing the shift of 
sentiment from past to present preferences. In 1932 this writer published his 
volume, Straw Votes, in which he summarized past polling experience, laid 
down criteria for judging the reliability of opinion samples, and indicated 
the need for scientific direction of polls. 


“SCIENTIFIC POLLS” APPEAR 


The fourth phase is characterized by the appearance of polls organized 
by trained statisticians* and employing statistical principles widely recognized 
as sound. George Gallup began experimenting with nationwide canvasses on 
political and social issues in February 1934, and in the following year organ- 
ized the American Institute of Public Opinion. This reportorial agency has 
been conducting polls continuously since October 1935, and, through Pub- 
lishers’ Syndicate, has released its results weekly to more than seventy 
newspapers throughout the country. The Fortune Quarterly Survey was 
developed early in 1935 by Paul T. Cherington and Elmo B. Roper, Jr. It 
has since appeared every third month as a leading feature of the magazine 
Fortune. The Crossley Poll was brought out by Archibald M. Crossley for 
the King Features Syndicate during the 1936 presidential campaign. Pri- 

1 Eleven million in 1920; twenty million in 1932. 
2 It is interesting to note that these statisticians were drawn from the field of business 


research where they had acquired practical experience in the sampling of public opinion 
as it related to advertising, marketing, and corporate relations. 
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marily an election poll, the canvass was discontinued after the November 
balloting. 

The fifth phase of straw-poll development is that of the present and 
immediate future. Sponsors of the scientific polls are studying the 1936 
results and endeavoring to eliminate flaws brought to light in this initial 
test. The American Institute of Public Opinion and the Fortune Quarterly 
Survey are continuing their polls, timing their canvasses to reflect public 
opinion on important issues that are uppermost in the news. The New York 
Times and others have raised the issue of the social usefulness of straw polls, 
and this question may receive the consideration of Congress. In this fifth 
phase, the place of straw polls in American life will, in all probability, be 
largely determined. This article deals with phases four and five of the evolu- 
tionary pattern outlined above, and it is with these phases that this paper 
is concerned. 


TECHNIQUE OF SAMPLING PUBLIC OPINION 


In measuring public opinion by sampling techniques, the problem is 
threefold: To secure opinions that are (1) representative of the mass, (2) 
adequate in number, and (3) of sufficient recency to cope with the change- 
fulness of the opinion being appraised. How have the scientific polls attacked 
this problem, and in what ways have they differed from earlier polls? 

To achieve representativeness for his sample, George Gallup laid down 
six criteria to govern the collection of the ballots. These were: For any given 
state ballots must be drawn geographically from representative sections. The 
sample must contain Democrats, Republicans, and minor party voters in 
about the same proportion as the citizens of the state declared themselves in 
the previous Presidential election. The sample must be balanced correctly 
between urban and rural populations; it must contain ballots from voters on 
every income level—from those on relief to the very wealthy; it must rep- 
resent the young and new voter as well as the old voter; and it must include 
expressions of opinion from both women and men. 

The first criterion, that of sectional representation, had a practical as 
well as theoretical purpose. Polling a population as large as that of the 
United States is an expensive undertaking, hence it was necessary to scale 
down the distribution of ballots to the minimum. Moreover, since Gallup 
decided to use personal interviews as well as the mails to gather his ballots, it 
was imperative that the field of canvass be geographically limited. Instead of 
distributing ballots to every city and hamlet in the country, therefore, Gallup 
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made intensive studies of the social and political characteristics of each of 
the forty-eight states and selected a few counties in each state for intensive 
canvass. Geographical distribution, urban and rural character, and represen- 
tativeness of shift in votes from one Presidential election to another were 
among the factors used in choosing representative counties. 

Control of the political color of the sample was sought by asking the 
participant how he voted in the last Presidential election. By comparing the 
percentage split of the “past preferences” in the sample with that derived 
from the official figures for the previous Presidential election, Gallup could 
see if too many Republicans or too many Democrats were being included, 

Maintenance of the urban-rural balance was achieved by laying down 
quotas for the send-out, and checking the returns. Control of the income 
character of the sample was sought by using a combined mail and interview 
canvass. To reach the upper income groups, ballots were mailed to owners 
of telephones and automobiles. Lower income groups and those on relief 
were reached largely by interviewers. Age classifications were worked out 
from census figures, and quotas were laid down to control this factor in the 
composition of the sample. 

On the matter of adequacy, Gallup found that his returns showed a 
high degree of stabilization with a national send-out of 100,000 ballots. 
Taking the return from both mail and personal interview canvasses, each 
complete sample would therefore be based on from 25,000 to 40,000 replies. 
During the 1936 Presidential campaign, the send-out was materially 
increased in.states in which the political race was thought to be close, the 
final report of the American Institute of Public Opinion being based on 
approximately 125,000 replies. 

In order to allow for and measure shift of opinion, Gallup’s plan called 
for continuous sampling so arranged as to coverage that the cumulated replies 
for any given time period of two weeks or more constituted a representative 
and adequate sample which could be compared with a like sample taken at 
any other point in time. From February 1934 to August 1936, the Institute 
checked on the popularity of President Roosevelt every month, and, during 
the Presidential campaign speeded up the process to secure a measurement 
every two weeks. The Presidential “popularity curve” now extends over a 
period of about three years and constitutes one of the most unique and 
interesting statistical series in the field of politics. On a number of issues 
the Institute has appraised opinion at two or more points in time. 
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h of The sampling plan devised by Dr. Gallup and his associates emphasized 


sive the element of flexibility. Every state was considered an individual sampling 
sen- problem and the procedure was varied to suit local conditions. As the gather- 
vere ing of the ballots progressed, adjustments of the sampling machinery were 
made whenever too many or too few votes were received from any one 
the group. In the mail section of the poll, special consideration was given the 
the fact that people vary in their willingness to mark and return a ballot, the 
ived send-out being adjusted to the normal return which could be expected from 
ould =, each group or locality. 
ded. Archibald M. Crossley’s poll for King Features Syndicate constituted the 
own! second major attempt to develop a scientific system for sampling public 
ome opinion in each of the forty-eight states. Crossley’s plan called for an 
iew “interval poll” which required the gathering of a complete sample every two 
hers weeks during the Presidential campaign. Because of the expense involved, 
clief and also because of the adoption of the personal-interview method of gather- 
out | ing ballots, the first problem was to narrow the area of the canvass. The 
the ideal geographical breakdown by states, Crossley reasoned, was the Con- 
gressional district. By drawing his ballots proportionately from these election 
da | units the geographical representativeness of the sample would be assured. To 
lots. further restrict the area of the canvass, Crossley studied the economic charac- 
rach teristics of each Congressional district and selected canvassing points that 
lies. were representative of the dominant industries in that district, the theory 
ally | being that “political attitudes were largely determined by the voters’ line of 
the | work.”* Having selected the canvassing points, Crossley divided his quotas 
} on into five income levels, drawing 10 per cent of his ballots from the “top” 
income group, 15 per cent from the “upper middle,” 20 to 25 per cent from 
lied | the “lower middle,” and 15 per cent from the “low” income classification. 
lies The criteria employed in distinguishing these income classes have not been 
tive | disclosed. The ballots were collected by telephone and personal interviews. In 
n at planning the canvass some consideration was given to racial and religious 
tute cleavages where these factors appeared to be especially marked. The factors 
ring of age and sex of voter were believed to be controlled by directing the canvass 
rent =~ —_ to households rather than to individuals. The Crossley plan called for 15,000 
or a family interviews each week. In each interview an effort was made to secure 
and the voting preference of more than one member of the family. Published 
sues 


5 Crossley, Archibald M., Straw Polls in 1936, Pustic Opinion QUARTERLY, 1:3! 
(January 1937). 
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reports were based on two weeks’ cumulation of returns, giving the sample a 
numerical size of about 30,000 family interviews. 

In engineering the Fortune Quarterly Survey, Cherington and Roper 
divided the country into the nine areas of the United States Census. Cities and 
rural localities which appeared to be representative were then chosen for each 
census area, and quotas were worked out for the income, age, sex, and 
urban-rural composition of the sample within this area. All ballots were 
gathered by interviewers. The size of the sample was first set at 3,000 and 
later increased to 4,500. 


PREDICTIVE VALUE OF “SCIENTIFIC POLLS” 

The scientific polls as they were set up in the 1936 Presidential campaign 
differed in many respects from the older polls, particularly that of the 
Literary Digest.* The Gallup, Crossley, and Fortune polls were characterized 
by singleness of interest. Their sole purpose was to gather news about public 
opinion, and their income was derived from the editorial budgets of the 
newspapers and magazines that published their findings. The Literary 
Digest polls had a dual purpose, serving not alone as a newsgathering device 
but more particularly as a vehicle for distributing subscription offers for the 
magazine. The Digest, because of the promotional nature of its polls, dis- 
tributed large numbers of ballots, and covered intensively every section of 
the country. The Gallup, Crossley, and Fortune polls reduced to a minimum 
the number of ballots distributed, and sampled “sample” geographical areas. 
The Digest sought to assure representativeness by a large sample and inclu- 
sive geographical coverage. The three scientific polls endeavored to analyze 
the population and, by a quota system, include representatives of each class 
in correct proportion. In the conduct of its canvass, the Digest followed a 
prearranged plan, with little or no alteration. The scientific polls allowed 
for a large degree of flexibility, analyzing the returns as they were received 
and adjusting the vote-gathering mechanisms where necessary to maintain 
representativeness in the sample. Finally, the Digest cumulated all returns, 
making no effort to gauge change of sentiment throughout the course of the 
campaign. The Gallup and Crossley polls allowed for change by obta‘ning a 
representative and adequate sample every two weeks, while the Fortune 
Quarterly Survey made two complete canvasses, one in July and one in 
October. 


For a detailed description of the polling methods employed by the Literary Digest 
and others before 1932, see the writer’s Straw Votes, Chapter IV. 
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The first test of the efficiency of the newer sampling techniques was 
provided by the 1936 Presidential election, An election is not a perfect test 
of the accuracy of a public opinion sample because the official vote is also a 
sample, but it is the best guide available. What was the forecasting accuracy 
of the scientific polls in the 1936 Presidential election, and how does their 
record compare with that of the older polls? 

The measure of accuracy which will be adopted here is the difference 
between the plurality forecast in the straw polls and that subsequently 
received ‘n the official election, expressed as a percentage figure. A straw poll 
would be in error by 4 per cent, or four votes per hundred cast, for example, 
if it foreshadowed a 53-47 split for Roosevelt (plurality 6 per cent) which 
turned out to be a 51-49 victory for the President (plurality 2 per cent). 

Contrary to the belief of many writers on politics, correct prediction 
of the winner in a state and its proper placement in the Electoral College is 
not alone an adequate test of straw-poll accuracy. In the example given above, 
if a second poll in the same state had predicted 49 per cent for Roosevelt and 
51 per cent for Landon, the plurality error likewise would have been 4 per 
cent, and the second poll would have been just as accurate as the first, even 
though its error resulted in misplacing the state in the Electoral College. The 
fact that one poll erred in what proved to be the right direction is a matter 
of luck, and has nothing to do with the merit of the canvass. Failure to 
define accuracy as here set forth was the chief reason for the inability of most 
commentators to discern the fallibility of the Digest poll in 1936.° 

With few exceptions the forecasting error of the polls represented under- 
estimation of the Roosevelt vote. The Literary Digest gave the President a 
smaller proportion of the vote than he officially received in all forty-eight 
states, Gallup underestimated the President’s vote in forty-six states, and 
Crossley erred in the same direction in forty-two states. The Fortune Quar- 
terly Survey ran counter to the tendency by overpredicting the Roosevelt 
vote slightly. 

*For further discussion of the definition of straw-poll accuracy, see Straw Votes, 
pp. 57-65. Harold F. Gosnell in his article “How Accurate Were the Polls,” Pustic 
Opinion QuarTERLy, 1:98 (January 1937), argues that the regression equation and the 
standard error of estimate give the best test of the accuracy of an election prediction. This 
writer, however, prefers the method of averaging error by states by median or mean, 


because this latter method has the merit of simplicity, and also because correlation 
coefficients are frequently distorted by extreme cases. 
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The plurality error for the principal nationwide Presidential polls in 
1936 was as follows: 
Dirrerence Berween Prepicrep aNp AcTUAL PLURALITY 
PER 100 Vores Cast 


Average 48 States Nation 


American Institute of Public Opinion 12 13 
Crossley Barometer 12 15 
Fortune Quarterly Survey® _— 2 
Digest (present preferences without 

adjustment) 37 39 
Digest (with adjustment on basis of shift 

of vote from 1932)" 24 26 


Two observations are to be made on this 1936 forecasting experience. 
The first is that, given the same predictive problem, the methods employed 
by the scientific polls proved to be much more reliable than the older tech- 
niques used by the Literary Digest. On the basis of the shift of vote from 
1932, which is the fairest way to make the comparison, the Digest scored an 
average state piurality error of 24 votes per hundred cast. The Gallup and 
Crossley polls each returned an average state plurality error of 12 votes per 
hundred cast, about half the error of the Literary Digest. For the nation as 
a whole, the same relative superiority is manifest, the Fortune Quarterly 
Survey making an especially good showing with a plurality error of only 
2 votes per hundred cast as against the 26 per hundred for the Digest. 

The second observation is that, while the newer techniques of sampling 
demonstrated their superiority over the older methods in the 1936 election, 
the average state plurality error of the Gallup and Crossley polls was much 
larger than anticipated, and far too great for accurate determination of the 
winner in contests where the division of sentiment is close. It is evident from 
this initial test that much experimental work must be done before public 
opinion samples can be interpreted dowh to the limits of a very small 
plurality error under any and all conditions. 

The factors that were operative in the downfall of the Literary Digest 
poll are reasonably clear.* The principal flaw in the poll was that the sample 

® No breakdown by states; national total only. 


T See Straw Votes, pp. 120-1 for explanation of method. 
8 These were pointed out by the writer in a series of articles in the New York Post 


during the 1936 campaign. 
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was drawn primarily from the higher income groups. In collecting its ballots 
the Digest has always used telephone and automobile names for its mailing 
list. In a few of the larger cities ballots have been sent to registered voters, 
but by far the largest percentage of the mailings has gone to owners of tele- 
phones and automobiles, because names of this type are easily procured, and, 
more particularly, because they represent a class of people who possess the 
means to buy the magazine and the goods advertised in its columns. 

That the telephone- and automobile-owning section of the population 
contains a larger percentage of Republicans than there are in the official 
electorate is amply demonstrated by the Digest’s own figures. In its polls 
previous to 1936 the magazine almost uniformly overestimated the Repub- 
lican vote, reporting, in approximately nine out of every ten state predictions 
that were made, greater support for the G.O.P. candidate than he subse- 
quently received officially. 

Also the figures on past preference ‘(ic., candidate favored in the 
previous election) reported by the Digest, have constantly revealed a larger 
proportion of Republicans in the sample than was evident in the official tally 
for the compzrable year. In 1936 this sampling distortion was particularly 
marked, the Republican bias in the past preferences averaging 13 per cent 
per state® whereas in 1932 it was only 3 per cent. Inasmuch as the Digest 
reduced the number of ballots mailed from 20,000,000 in 1932 to 10,000,000 
in 1936, and in so doing increased materially the Republican bias in the past 
preferences, it is a fair deduction that in the recent poll the magazine con- 
centrated primarily on telephone names, which represent the highest seg- 
ments of the income pyramid. 

That political sentiment in 1936 varied with income groups was strik- 
ingly demonstrated by the American Institute of Public Opinion. Breaking 
down its returns by source for the poll of August 23, 1936, the Institute 
showed that while Landon received 59 per cent of the ballots drawn from 
owners of telephones and 56 per cent of the votes cast by owners of auto- 
mobiles, he polled but 18 per cent of the votes by people on relief. 

In previous years the Republican bias in the Digest sample had been 
reflected in sizable overestimation of the G.O.P. vote, but had not prevented 
the magazine from predicting the winner in most states, because either the 
Republican candidate won or Democratic sentiment was so decisive that 

® Example: In Indiana 57 per cent of the straw voters said they had voted for Hoover 


in 1932. Hoover, however, received but 44 per cent of the official vote in that year, reveal- 
ing a 13 per cent Republican bias in the Digest sample. 
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the Republican bias of the sample was cancelled out. In 1936, however, with 
the high-income sample showing increased Republican bias, and with large 
numbers of low-income voters on the other side of the political fence, the 
Digest made its major forecasting blunder. 

An additional factor which undoubtedly emphasized the income dis- 
parity in the Digest sample is the tendency for people to vary in their 
willingness to mark and mail a ballot. It is a well known fact that in a mail 
canvass a larger degree of cooperation is obtained from the more articulate 
voters in the higher-income groups than from the less articulate voters in 
the lower-income groups. The Digest, therefore, not alone restricted its 
canvass to people who own things, but also tended to skim the returns from 
the top layers of that ownership group. 

Another flaw in the Digest sample was under-representation of the 
younger vote. In a tabulation of voting preferences by age, the American 
Institute of Public Opinion demonstrated that sentiment for Roosevelt tended 
to decrease with the age of the voter, the President receiving approximately 
60 per cent of the total vote cast by persons from twenty-one to thirty-four 
years of age, and only 40 per cent of the total vote cast by people fifty-five 
and over.'® Since the Digest chose its voters by the criterion of wealth, and 
since older people have more wealth than younger people, the Digest sample 
was undoubtedly distorted to some extent by the Republican leanings of age. 

One further contributing factor to the Digest’s predictive error was 
possibly change of sentiment during the campaign. The magazine conducted 
but one poll, sending out its ballots largely in the month of September and 
totaling all votes received without regard to date. As will be indicated later, 
there is some reason to believe that sentiment for Roosevelt was growing 
during the closing weeks of the campaign. Since the majority of ballots 
returned to the Digest were marked prior to October 1, the Digest error was 
increased by the extent that sentiment shifted to Roosevelt after that date. 

A number of editors and some columnists like General Hugh S. Johnson 
accused the Literary Digest of manipulating its poll to favor the Republican 
candidate, but this, of course, is a ridiculous assertion. The magazine 
failed because it clung to an outmoded system of sampling. If it chooses 
to remain in the polling field, the Digest must adopt a canvassing system 
that will produce a more representative sample, and also must speed 
up its machinery to allow for change of sentiment with the passage of time. 


10 Release of September 27, 1936. 
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CAUSES OF ERROR IN “SCIENTIFIC POLLS” 

The reasons for the error in the Gallup and Crossley polls are less clear 
than those responsible for the Digest’s inaccuracies. Detailed explanations 
must await the research of those who have worked with the data at first 
hand, but three factors are likely to be involved. The first has to do with the 
selection of canvassing points. Both Gallup and Crossley narrowed the field 
of the canvass to designated counties or towns which were thought to be 
representative of larger areas. If these canvassing points were unrepresenta- 
tive, some element of distortion was introduced in the sample. In a 
recent article,’* Crossley attributes part of his error to this cause when he 
states that, “In the three states in which we were definitely wrong, we 
needed more strictly industrial towns.” 

The second factor concerns the quotas laid down to assure representa- 
tiveness of the sample. Both Gallup and Crossley sought, through study of 
the census and other data, to balance their sample correctly with respect to 
age, income, sex, political, and urban-rural characteristics. But to achieve this 
balance it was necessary to know not only how many persons of each 
classification there were in the electorate, but also what percentage of the 
voters in each group would actually go to the polls. Crossley, for example, 
divided the electorate into five income groups: top, upper middle, middle, 
lower middle, and low. At first he drew 20 per cent of his ballots from the 
middle classification and 40 per cent from the lower middle. Later he 
increased the middle group to 25 per cent and decreased the lower middle 
group to 35 per cent. The returns immediately showed an increase in the 
Landon vote. If the quotas had been adjusted to include a larger percentage 
of the lower-income groups, Crossley observes,’? the under-prediction of the 
Roosevelt vote would have been minimized. But what are the criteria for 
the proper adjustment of these quotas? This is probably the principal 
research problem now confronting sponsors of the scientific polls. 

The final factor operative in producing error in the scientific polls may 
have been change of sentiment with the passage of time. Gallup and Crossley 
sought to allow for shift of opinion by gathering a complete and adequate 
sample every two weeks. Notwithstanding this arrangement, there was a 
lapse of roughly ten to twenty days between the time the final ballots were 
marked and the day of the election. 


11 “Straw Polls in 1936,” Pustic Opinion QuaRTERLY, 1:32 (January 1937). 
12 loc. cit. 
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Evidence relating to change of opinion during the 1936 campaign is 
somewhat conflicting. The polls of the American Institute of Public Opinion 
show that Landon was at the peak of his popularity shortly after he was 
nominated, and that thereafter his strength dwindled gradually until 
October, when he began losing ground rapidly as Roosevelt swung into 
active campaigning. Examination of the Institute’s Roosevelt-Landon curves 
for individual states reveals that in at least twenty-five states visual extrapo- 
lation of the curve for a period of two weeks brings the Institute’s figure 
remarkably close to the division of votes officially recorded in the election. 
This suggests that elimination of the time lag in the final report would have 
materially reduced the predictive error in these states. Dr. Gallup has stated 
that during October there were no alterations in the composition of the 
sample which could in any way account for the swing toward Roosevelt 
indicated in the straw returns. 

Some corroboration of the Institute’s picture of a rapidly changing polit- 
ical sentiment in October is afforded by the fact that the Literary Digest, 
Gallup, and Crossley almost uniformly underestimated the Roosevelt vote. It 
might be argued from this with a show of reason that some casual factor 
was common to all three polls, and that the most likely factor was change 
of sentiment with the passage of time. 

The Crossley Barometer does not reflect the marked swing to Roosevelt 
shown by the figures of the American Institute of Public Opinion. From 
September 20 to November 1, the Institute reported Roosevelt gains of 2 
per cent or more in forty-two states, but Crossley showed gains of this amount 
for the President in only twenty-two states. The Institute’s version of chang- 
ing sentiment is one of widespread Roosevelt gains with the curve increasing 
its slope in the closing days of the campaign. The Crossley report, on the 
other hand, shows Democratic state gains and losses in about equal proportion 
or, generally speaking, a flat Roosevelt curve. The Fortune Quarterly Survey 
in mid-October also showed little change from the returns compiled in 
July. The writer has no explanation for this difference between the polls in 
their measurements of opinion change. It is unfortunate that the evidence on 
this point is conflicting, because 1936 marks the first attempt to weigh the 
effects of electioneering by construction of a continuous opinion time series. A 
start has been made, however, and in the future the technique of continuous 
sampling is certain to throw much light on the processes by which voting 
sentiment crystallizes during a campaign. 
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COMMERCIAL BROADCASTING 
AND CIVIC EDUCATION 


By THOMAS H. REED 


Since 1933 Dr. Reed has been director of the Consultant Service of the 
National Municipal League. He writes as a lawyer, a research student, 
and an educator of many years’ experience. From 1909 to 1922 he was 
Professor of Government at the University of California, and from 1922 
to 1936 Professor of Political Science at the University of Michigan. An 
authority in the field of local government and administration, he has 
served as a director of research for numerous governmental boards and 
commissions, and has published extensively on topics relating to govern- 
ment and politics. His experience, 1932-36, as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Civic Education by Radio of the National Advisory Council 
on Radio in Education and the American Political Science Association 
gives particular interest to his evaluation of that experience and his obser- 
vations on the problems and possibilities of educational broadcasting. 


Freedom is a mouth-filling word whether used by the Civil Liberties Union 
or the Liberty League. Its use is ordinarily sufficient to overwhelm all 
thought in waves of emotion. The phrase “freedom of the seas” long dis- 
torted American foreign policy. The term “freedom of contract” has led 
courts into the most curious legal absurdities. “Freedom of the press” has 
lured the American people into a false sense of the security of democratic 
institutions. It is apparent that “freedom of the air” is in a fair way to 
become equally misleading. 

Of course, we have “freedom of the air” in the same sense that we have 
“freedom of the press.” In other words, there is no effective governmental 
censorship of either. Mr. William S. Paley is just as free to say or have said 
what he pleases over the Columbia Broadcasting System as Mr. William 
Randolph Hearst is free to print what he likes in his chain of newspapers. 
The real restraints on the radio which make it in some respects a potential 
menace to culture and democracy are similar to those which make for a press 
which fosters sensationalism and perverts the news. These restraints are 
primarily commercial—perhaps even more exclusively commercial in the 
case of the broadcasting companies than in that of the newspapers. Both 
radio and newspaper require for their commercial success circulation and 
advertising. It is what they do to get and keep them that is dangerous. 
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With the character of the entertainment to which broadcasting com- 
panies devote perhaps nine-tenths of their time, dictated as it is by the 
necessity of getting and keeping an audience and “selling time,” we are not 
at the moment specially concerned. In fact, we do not feel competent to 
hazard more than a passing op®ion on the subject. Broadcasting is scarcely 
open to the charge of being positively vicious, gruesome, or scandalous— 
characterizations legitimately levelled at much that appears in our yellow 
journals. Some little of it is superlatively good. By far the greater part of it 
would be harmless if there were not so much of it. We are concerned in this 
article with what the broadcasting companies do for education and more 
particularly for adult education as distinguished from entertainment. 


ENTERTAINMENT vs. EDUCATION 

We put it this way because the broadcasters themselves do not seem to 
discriminate between entertainment and education. The Columbia Broad- 
casting System publishes each week a little mimeographed announcement 
of programs for the student. The inevitable conclusion from its perusal is 
that Columbia thinks any superior or slightly highbrow entertainment is 
educational—together with some programs that are neither superior nor 
highbrow. And Mr. Merlin H. Aylesworth, then President of the National 
Broadcasting Company, was probably more than half serious when he 
audaciously introduced “Amos ’n’ Andy” in person at a hearing on educa- 
tional broadcasting before the Federal Communications Commission a couple 
of years ago, as two of his leading educators. 

A good adult education program should possess some entertainment 
value or, what is the same thing, a reasonably wide popular appeal; but no 
educational program can hope to vie with those of the “Amos ‘n’ Andy” 
order, to attract listeners. If educational programs are to be broadcast, it 
must be on some basis other than their entertainment value. If the broadcast- 
ing companies should ever actually apply the policy, which has been broadly 
hinted at, of putting on no sustaining programs which are not potentially 
salable to an advertiser, there would be an end, practically, of educational 
broadcasting. For almost the only spot where educational and entertainment 
values do not conflict is in the work of the better news commentators. 

The question may properly be asked, of course, what obligation rests on 
the broadcasters to supply anything but news and entertainment, advertising, 
or whatever it is that they find it convenient to supply. There are those who 
harp on what the newspapers ought to print of an educational character, but 
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even they recognize that the publisher is their court of last resort. The broad- 
casting companies, however, are using as their chief facility the air which 
belongs presumably to all the people—certainly not to the broadcasters. The 
number of available wave lengths is limited, and, when a radio station is 
licensed to use one, it is the gratuitous beneficiary of a valuable privilege. 
There is no doubt of the legal right of the government to control the use of 
this privilege. There can be no doubt of the moral obligation to use it in the 
best interest of the community. Few will contest the statement that radio 
ought not to be used exclusively for commercial purposes or exclusively for 
entertainment. Some of its facilities should be employed for education. And 
since most of the distinctly educational stations have been run off the air by 
the superior equipment and entertainment programs of the commercial 
stations, there is an obligation on the radio industry to do something 
adequate for the improvement of mankind by education—presumably adult 
education. 

This leaves us with the question, “What do the broadcasting companies 
do for or to education?” This article will not attempt to answer this 
question quantitatively, but rather to present from the experience of one of 
the best known educational programs of recent years—“You and Your Gov- 
ernment”—the attitude of commercial broadcasting toward such programs. 


“YOU AND YOUR GOVERNMENT” 

It began in this way: Out of the clear air, without solicitation, in the 
fall of 1931, Mr. John Elwood, then educational director of the National 
Broadcasting Company, offered the National Advisory Council on Radio in 
Education a half-hour—Tuesdays from 8:00 to 8:30 p.m.—weekly for four 
years, for a program of civic education. The Committee on Civic Education 
by Radio was organized with Mr. Elwood’s assistance by the National 
Advisory Council on Radio in Education and the American Political Science 
Association, to take advantage of this offer. The first program was actually 
given on April 5, 1932, and, except for the summer of that year, was on the 
air every week until June 9, 1936. The complete story of the “You and Your 
Government” program, including a discussion of its methods and results, 
has been set forth in 4 Years of Network Broadcasting, published by the 
University of Chicago Press. It is enough to say here that it was commonly 
regarded as a successful program of its type, winning in 1935 the award of the 
Women’s National Radio Committee as the best non-musical sustaining pro- 
gram on the air. It was carried through without a single technical faux pas in 
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presentation, a matter of considerable importance to the broadcasting com- 
pany. It should be gratefully acknowledged in this connection that there was 
no attempt at censorship by the National Broadcasting Company, either in 
the selection of speakers or in the subject matter of their addresses. The 
broadcasting company not only gave its facilities but it gave them without 
strings. The Committee was mindful of the responsibility thus put upon it 
and endeavored as far as possible to present both sides of really contentious 
subjects. 


RELATIONS WITH N.B.C. 

It would, however, be going too far to say that the relations of the 
Committee on Civic Education by Radio with the National Broadcasting 
Company were thoroughly satisfactory. Its experience demonstrated that 
there is an irrepressible conflict between the commercial interests of the 
broadcasting company and the educational use of the radio. That experience 
only confirms the widely held suspicion that educational broadcasting has 
become the poor relation of commercial broadcasting and that the pauperiza- 
tion of the one has increased in direct proportion to the growing affluence 
of the other. It is pertinent to observe that the original proposal of the 
National Broadcasting Company of a half-hour, from 8:00 to 8:30 p.m., was 
made at the low point of advertiser demand for radio time, and that subse- 
quent shifts and curtailments were coincident with the increase in that 
demand. 

Less than a year after the program had been put on the air, quite on 
its own initiative, the National Broadcasting Company sold the 8:00 to 8:30 
period to Eno’s Effervescent Salts for its “Crime Club” program, without the 
slightest notice to any representative of the National Advisory Council on 
Radio in Education or the Committee on Civic Education by Radio. Only 
when it was all an accomplished fact and the contracts with the Eno’s 
company duly signed, did they hear about it. They were told their time 
would be 7:15 to 7:45, beginning January 3, 1933. The change was not 
accepted without vigorous protest. As a result the National Broadcasting 
Company gave explicit assurances in writing that the hour would not be 
changed again without mutual consent before June 1934, and Mr. Richard C. 
Patterson, Executive Vice-President of the National Broadcasting Company, 
in a letter to Mr. Levering Tyson of the National Advisory Council on 
Radio in Education, wrote in part as follows: 
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I assure you heartily that even in the difficult times which are pressing everyone, we 
in the National Broadcasting Company will proceed at once to eliminate the chance 
of a repetition of this recent incident and will push in every way we can the 
proposal we have been discussing to solidify and develop the educational and 
institutional programs of the Broadcasting Company. . 
Nothing ever came of this fine language and in the spring of 1934 the 
“Southeastern Network” (covering the States of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Florida) was sold to the Gillette Safety Razor Company 
for a program featuring “Gene and Glenn.” The Committee reluctantly 
acquiesced on the assurance of Mr. Elwood’s successor that if it could get 
its speakers to repeat their talks for the Southeastern Network a half-hour 
after the regular program, it would get “several additional stations which 
cannot now accept the program due to conflicts of local programs.” As nearly 
as could be determined, the change resulted in an actual loss of one station. 
In the summer of 1934 the time of the “You and Your Government” 
series was reduced from thirty minutes, the time originally offered for four 
years, to fifteen minutes (7:30 to 7:45), thus releasing the other fifteen 
minutes for sale. Before the summer series was over, the program was 
unexpectedly shifted from the Blue to the Red Network, utterly disarranging 
the published list of stations carrying the program. Then, just as a new 
series had been announced beginning February 5, 1935, the time was again 
changed, to 7:45-8:00. The manner of these changes was not so peremptory 
as that of January 1933, but in each case the Committee’s acquiescence was 
only reluctantly given as the best way out of a bad situation. They were in 
fact, if not in form, repetitions of the “recent incident” referred to in Mr. 
Patterson’s letter. 


NETWORK DIFFICULTIES 

There were no more changes of time, but the Committee on Civic 
Education by Radio found more and more difficulty in actually getting the 
nationwide network contemplated by the Company’s offer. In order to 
understand this difficulty it is necessary to take into account the relations of 
the National Broadcasting Company to its affiliated stations, of which there 
are at present approximately one hundred. Of this number only a very few 
are owned outright by the National Broadcasting Company. All the others 
are owned and managed independently. 

There are two basic networks, the Red and the Blue, both covering the 
same area—New England, New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, the District 
of Columbia, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, lowa, Missouri, and Kansas. There are 
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in addition the following supplementary networks: Northwestern, South- 
eastern, South Central, Southwestern, Mountain, South Mountain, Pacific 
Coast Red, and Pacific Coast Blue. Nothing offered on the basic Red or Blue 
is heard on the other, except royal abdications, presidential inaugurals, etc. 
The supplementary networks may be joined with either the Red or Blue. If 
there is an educational program on the Red and a commercial program on 
the Blue, the supplementary networks may take one or the other as a result 
of agreement with the National Broadcasting Company. In addition, how- 
ever, most of the stations on the basic as well as supplementary networks are 
owned and managed independently, and until recently took what programs 
they pleased. Naturally, a local “commercial” stands a good chance of sup- 
planting a network “educational.” 

So much confusion prevailed even as to network “commercials” under 
this arrangement, that the National Broadcasting Company more than a 
year ago proposed to its affiliates a contract dividing its day into “station” 
and “network” time and reserving as “network” time (during which the 
National Broadcasting Company dictates what the station may take), three 
and one-half of the four best evening hours. That spelled bad luck for any 
educational program which the National Broadcasting Company placed on 
“station” time. The “You and Your Government” program in 1936 came in 
“station” time—in the only half-hour of good evening time which the 
stations had to sell ‘ocally. The result was inevitable. The thirteenth series, a 
very important one on “The Constitution in the Twentieth Century,” pre- 
sented with the cooperation of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, started in February 1936 with only twenty-four stations. The 
Pacific Coast stations which had customarily taken the program were booked 
commercially. Within a few weeks the Chicago, Detroit, and Cleveland 
stations sold the time. For this last series there were no outlets west of the 
Mississippi, except at Bismarck, Salt Lake City, and Dallas. The promise of 
a nationwide hook-up, which had never been actually carried out, thus 
became utterly illusory. The National Broadcasting Company had put it 
beyond its own power to provide a network for the “You and Your Govern- 
ment” program when it placed the program in “station” time. 


EXPERIMENT ENDS 

The curtain finally came down on the “You and Your Government” 
series in June 1936 as a result of the decision of the National Broadcasting 
Company to withdraw it from the air at the conclusion of the series on the 
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Constitution, without prejudice to a fresh application for time after the 
dection. One reason given was that the program had been on the air for 
four years and that continued listener interest required a new title and 
treatment. To this the Committee on Civic Education by Radio rejoins in 
its report: 
We feel that in this Mr. Royal [the vice-president in charge of programs] was 
applying the standards of entertainment to the problem of educational broadcasting. 
The title “You and Your Government” was merely a general one which covered a 
great variety of programs as the “big top” of a circus covers a multitude of acts. In 
fact, one of the grounds of the award of the Women’s National Radio Committee 
previously referred to was the variety of our broadcasts. The name “You and Your 
Government” had been brought, in four years, with great expense and effort to 
stand for certain standards of quality in civic broadcasting. It was in effect a trade- 
name with an established clientele. Such a clientele, built up not only of listeners but 
of numerous organizations and individuals which persistently cooperated in its 
promotion, is a valuable asset not lightly to be thrown away. In a lesser degree, of 
course, Mr. Royal's suggestion is of a piece with the suggestion that Harvard 
University would get more students by changing its name or that more people 
would buy Beard’s American Government and Politics under another title. Some- 
thing of this was suggested to Mr. Royal, and we are informed that there would be 
no invincible objection to the renewed use of the name of “You and Your 
Government.” 
As to the desirability of fresh methods of treatment we are much in accord with 
Mr. Royal if such can be devised. We would call attention to the fact, however, that 
the limitations of a fifteen-minute period definitely restrict, as we have already 
pointed out, the methods of presentation which can be tried. We are not convinced 
that a well-prepared and well-delivered talk of from ten to twelve minutes in length 
is at all an objectionable method of presenting the analysis of a political situation or 
the solution of a public problem. In our opinion editorial supervision and careful 
rehearsal can eliminate, if coupled with an intelligent choice of speakers and subjects, 
the chief points that can be raised against the talk programs of the past. 


A second and even more interesting ground for withdrawing the “You 
and Your Government” program was that political education was unneces- 
sary on the air during a presidential campaign. Not only was this a reversal 
of the position of the broadcasting company four years earlier when a great 
deal was said about utilizing the interest in the election for educational 
purposes. It was, in the light of the vast amount of time sold to candidates 
and parties of every degree, most significant. Never before have the airways 
been, and it is to be hoped never again will they be, clogged with so much 
ballyhoo and misinformation on political subjects. Never was there greater 
occasion for the calm voice of scientific authority, for dispassionate analysis 
and accurate statement. 

“All this,” says the Committee in its report, “illustrates very well the 
precarious position of education in general, and civic education in particular, 
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on the air. One of the best developed, most varied, and extensively promoted | ' 


educational programs was cut off chiefly on the point of its successful conduct, 
for four years. This is whimsical and fantastic and would be amusing} | 
except for its serious consequences.” 


THE FUNDAMENTAL CONFLICT 

The reasons put forward by the officials of the National Broadcasting 
Company were, however, only an unconvincing apology for the commercial- 
ism which motivates the broadcasting industry. Long series are inconvenient, 
They interfere with the sale of time. It is much less troublesome to put on 


single talks and short series which can be fitted into vacant spots at no | 


sacrifice. Programs like the “You and Your Government” program—that is, 
truly educational programs which are necessarily planned far in advance 
and must run a long course if they are to present in any sense systematically 
the facts and problems of our political life—are entirely out of harmony with 
the present policies of the broadcasting companies. There can be no doubt 
that the National Broadcasting Company repeatedly regretted Mr. Elwood’s 
four-year promise because of the “restraint” it put on the company’s disposal 
of its time. The broadcasting industry does not foster education; it merely 
tolerates it. It does for education as little as it can and escape the utter 
condemnation of public opinion. 

The industry, of course, denies this charge and points to such sustaining 
programs as the “Town Hall of the Air,” the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra, and the Metropolitan Opera as examples of its devotion to cul- 


tural aims. The fact of the matter is that these highly commendable, but | 


decidedly exceptional, sacrifices on the altar of culture are all programs 
which are, have been, or could readily be commercially sponsored. They are 
all programs of high entertainment value. They are mostly in the field of 
music where it is fairly easy to combine culture with entertainment. The 
heads of the broadcasting industry are proud of such programs. They are 
primarily in the commercial entertainment business and they are even willing 
to spend the industry’s money on successful entertainment because they 
understand it, like it, and realize the favorable advertisement it gives the 
industry. 

But while the industry’s entertainment eye is wide open, its educational 
eye is blind. It measures the value of educational programs with the same 
yardstick—size of audience—with which it measures entertainment. A suc- 
cessful network program is one which has five million listeners. One with 
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only a few hundred thousand is a failure. Such a standard is notably unfair 
because the most usual test of the number of listeners is fan mail, and the 
offer of a free sample of a beauty cream will produce letters innumerable, 
while a well-reasoned discussion of some important question will bring in 
almost none. The better—the more satisfactorily—it is done, the fewer the 
letters. Such a standard is wholly unreasonable. No educational program 
can be aimed at the lowest common denominator of tastes and interests. An 
educational program has for its object the improvement of its hearers. It 
gives them what they ought to hear rather than what they want to hear. In 
the very nature of the thing each educational program is intended for a 
certain group of listeners who require its instruction. To pretend, as the 
broadcasters do, that time is wasted if several million people are not listening, 
is simply carrying over the standards of commercial entertainment into the 
cultural field where there are other goals than selling toothpaste. 

There would be no use in denying that many educational programs 
are badly presented, or that all of them could be improved in the matter of 
popular appeal. The broadcasting fraternity reproach the educators with not 
knowing how to broadcast. But whose fault is that? The educators are 
struggling with a new and difficult medium—and are doing it on the 
proverbial shoestring. The “You and Your Government” program, for 
example, had no money with which to pay speakers or employ rewrite men. 
The editorial supervision of the Committee was mostly a matter of volunteer 
service—and who can look a gift speaker in the jaw hard enough to make 
him revise a manuscript? Commercial entertainment programs may spend 
as much as $25,000 a week hiring and rehearsing their “talent.” The average 
educational program spends nothing—because it hasn’t it to spend. It is not 
going too far to say that it is part of the broadcasting industry's obligation 
to education to supply the means of making educational programs as attrac- 
tive to listeners and as effective in presentation as possible. When the 
industry points the finger of scorn at the educators and says, “Hah! see the 
dull programs you produce,” it is in fact condemning itself for failure to 
give to educational programs the help they need. But—and this is the final 
test of the sincerity of the broadcasting industry—suppose that an educa- 
tional group Aad $25,000 a week to spend and produced a phenomenal 
program as popular as “Amos ’n’ Andy” at their zenith, that would not 
guarantee it a place on the air. For the moment it became possible to sell its 
time, the broadcasting company would sell it, and if no other blank spot 
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presented itself, the “educational” would go off the air. It was for that 
reason that the Committee on Civic Education by Radio gave up the effort 
to produce a program. What it could count on from any broadcasting com- 
pany in the way of time and network was not enough to justify the labor 
and expense of undertaking one. 

It seems a reasonable inference from the facts presented by this article 
that commercial broadcasting is not disposed to do for adult education what 
the community has the right to expect from those to whom it allows the 
almost complete possession of the air. 

No one can blame the broadcasting industry for desiring to make 
money. Nor can one especially blame them for taking advantage of return- 
ing prosperity to make up for the dull years of depression when time 
literally hung heavy on their hands. But the most broadminded realization 
of how natural and inevitable it is that commercial broadcasting should be 
influenced predominantly by commercial motives, need not blind us to the 
ills which may flow to society from the unhindered pursuit of such a bent. 
American public opinion still strongly supports our broadcasting system in 
contrast to the government control which prevails in other lands. It may not 
be amiss, however, to warn the American public that unrestricted commer- 
cialism now may be the surest road to government monopoly tomorrow. 


ALTERNATIVE SOLUTIONS 


The plight of educational broadcasting calls for constructive action. 
There are several alternatives which this action can take, short of complete 
government monopoly of broadcasting facilities. The simplest and probably 
most satisfactory solution, if it were possible, would be a change of heart on 
the part of the broadcasting industry. A realistic view of human nature, 
however, denies its possibility, unless stimulated by some form of legal 
pressure to counterbalance the urge for profit. Some see the salvation of 
educational broadcasting in the definite reservation of certain wave lengths 
for educational purposes. The rapid disappearance, however, of most of the 
educational stations which were in the field seems to establish the inability 
of such stations, unless liberally financed, to command an audience sufficient 
to justify their existence. It may be said, however, that the definite allocation 
of certain wave lengths to education would be a necessary condition prece- 
dent to obtaining adequate financial support for educational stations. It is 
one thing to ask for money to promote a broadcasting enterprise with a 
definite place on the air and another to ask for money just to support an 
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enterprise with only slim prospects of getting on the air. United States 
Commissioner of Education Studebaker has been strongly advocating the 
allocation to local educational stations of some high-frequency wave lengths 
not now in use. This is very much akin to the idea of setting up public 
reservations in the outlying sections of our cities to take care of the recrea- 
tional problems of the future instead of waiting until the land is occupied 
and the price raised to impossible heights. The broadcasting companies 
oppose it, apparently because they regard it as an opening wedge for the 
allocation of wave lengths for educational purposes in the occupied part of 
the radio spectrum; in other words, for taking from themselves something 
of what they now have. 

Taking it for granted that adequate financing must be supplied for 
educational broadcasting, there are in the opinion of this writer only three 
practical alternatives if programs are to be offered on a national scale: (1) 
A privately endowed educational network or networks; (2) a nationally- 
owned and operated educational network; and (3) the definite specification 
of a number of periods throughout the radio day, including a fair propor- 
tion of the best evening time, in which the existing broadcasting companies 
can offer nothing but education as distinguished from entertainment. There 
are many arguments for and against each of these proposals. Endowed or 
governmental networks mean a duplication of present broadcasting facili- 
ties. The third proposal involves leaving in the hands of the present broad- 
casting companies the selection of educational programs. It is an open 
question as to which presents the greatest dangers—a privately endowed 
educational monopoly, a government educational monopoly, or a monopoly 
in the hands of the existing broadcasting industry—but any of these would 
probably be preferable to the present system. As a matter of fact there need 
be no monopoly. If the necessary number of wave lengths are reserved for 
education—that is, really reserved for educational networks—the govern- 
ment and two or three private endowments might well compete for public 
attention. If the present broadcasting companies are required to use a certain 
portion of their facilities for education, there will probably continue to be 
competition among three or more networks. Under any of the three alterna- 
tives coupled with the local educational stations advocated by Mr. 
Studebaker, there would be every reason to believe that the public would 
get all the education it could possibly digest. 
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PEASANTS AND PROPAGANDA 
IN CROATIA 


By DINKO TOMASIC 


Dr. Tomasic, a native of Croatia, returned to Jugoslavia in 1935 after 
four years in this country gathering material for his book, The Slav im 
America. He held a fellowship of the Rockefeller Foundation, 1931-33, 
and later received a grant-in-aid from the same foundation. His higher 
education began at the University of Zagreb and continued at the Uni- 
versity of Paris, where he received the degree of Dr. Juris in 1926, 
Before coming to the United States, Dr. Tomasic was an officer of the 
Hygiene Clinic in Belgrade, and he is now teaching sociology in his 
native land. This article gives a new orientation to familiar types of 
symbol manipulation, and shows how a group, without access to some 
of the more powerful instruments of mass opinion, makes effective use 
of other propaganda channels. 


Lec and general uprisings of Croatian peasants were a constant trouble 
to feudal lords in Croatia for several centuries. After the downfall of the 
feudal system in Croatia in 1848, the revolutionary tendencies of Croatian 
peasants turned against all other political systems superimposed upon the 
Croatian village. The Austrian government, the Hungarian government, 
and Jugoslav political authorities were forced more than once to send their 
armies to suppress uprisings of Croatian peasants. Also there were minor 
clashes between Croatian peasants and gendarmes and between Croatian 
peasants and Serb nationalistic organizations. 


SYMBOLS OF DEMAND 

All of these peasant uprisings and clashes in Croatia had common 
characteristics in that they were collective movements in which at least one or 
more villages were resisting authority imposed from without; and they all 
had a common symbolic background, the demand for “stara pravica” (old 
rights and justice). Matija Gubec, a peasant who in the year 1575 led a 
peasant army against the Croatian nobility, is still today the leading hero of 
Croatian peasants and the symbol of their struggle for “rights,” “justice,” 
and “equality.” 

When a “democratic” régime was established in Croatia and newly 
formed bourgeois parties needed the votes of peasants on election day, they 
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used the symbol “pravica” in their propaganda in spite of the fact that this 
symbol had meaning for the Croatian bourgeoisie different from that for the 
Croatian peasants. After the breakdown of the feudal system, the Croatian 
intelligentsia based its struggle against Austrian and Hungarian political 
domination on the historical rights and privileges of the Croatian nobility. 
To them “pravica” meant the rights of the Croatian intellectuals to a special 
political status in Austria-Hungary. To the peasants “pravica” meant the 
partition of feudal estates and the alleviation of taxes and like burdens 
imposed by the modern state. But the votes cast or declared by peasants for 
bourgeois parties, and peasant uprisings against Hungarian authorities, were 
not used in the interests of the peasants but only in the interests of intellec- 
tuals and other townspeople. The social and economic conditions of the 
peasants did not change. 

At the end of the nineteenth century, Antun and Stjepan Radic with 
the help of a few other intellectuals organized a movement for the economic, 
cultural, and political emancipation of the peasants. The propaganda of this 
movement was based mainly on the antagonistic attitudes of Croatian 
peasants toward any authority which came from the outside, combined with 
the tendency of the peasants to have their own control over their economic 
and political life. The Croatian bourgeois revolution in 1848 did not effect 
any important change for Croatian peasants; they were declared “free” but 
it developed that instead of being controlled and exploited by the nobility 
they became the prey of tax collectors, lawyers, and priests. These were 
“gospoda,” gentlemen who wore different clothes, had different manners, 
better incomes, and an easier life. These came to villages only to collect taxes, 
fees, and other tributes from peasants. “Black hats—bad signs,” peasants 
would say, and Stjepan Radic used this attitude to form his slogans against 
“pokvarena gospoda” (rotten gentlemen). 


SYMBOLS OF EXPECTATION 

The leading symbols and slogans employed in the propaganda of Antun 
and Stjepan Radic formed the basis of the Utopian “peasant state.” In such 
a state peasants would form the ruling group and all others would have to 
adjust their incomes and needs according to the incomes and needs of the 
peasants. This state was imagined as a social and pacifistic unit in which 
taxes and compulsory military duty would be abolished. It would be a 
humane state in which all who needed help and protection would be taken 
care of. This state was imagined as composed of groups of free peasant 
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homes governed from within; Radic called it “mirotvorna i covjecanska 
republika” (pacifistic and all-human republic). 

It seems that all of these symbols and ideas were formed after the 
pattern of the idealized skupcina (old community) life which was still 
implanted in the traditions of Croatian peasants and which was most con- 
sonant with their feelings and attitudes. The state was imagined as a village 
composed of “free homes.” The ideal was a peaceful life with no interference 
from outside, without taxes and without military duty, able to satisfy all 
needs of the peasants and to regulate all internal differences without resorting 
to an armed force. Even today in many regions of Croatia peasants supply 
on their own land almost all of their needs, the largest yearly expense being 
the taxes for which they give a large part of their income and must often 
ration their food supplies. Peasants from these self-supporting units are 
rather immobile and not inclined to emigrate, and military duty is both a 
great personal burden and a disruptive incident in the family economy. 


SYMBOLS OF IDENTIFICATION 

The ideology of the peasant movement provoked a strong reaction on 
the part of the bourgeois parties and on the part of the clergy. The clergy in 
Croatia was partially supported by the peasants themselves who had to give 
a part of their products to the church and to the priest “whose pocket has no 
bottom” and who had as a rule far more land and other properties than the 
most well-to-do peasant. Peasants therefore identified priests with feudal 
lords and later with “gospoda.” But according to the ideology of the peasant 
party, priests would lose their land and their privileged position in the 
peasant state. Therefore a strong counter-propaganda on the part of the 
clergy, with all of its powerful symbols and channels, was to be expected. 

To prevent such a counter-propaganda, and knowing the religious feel- 
ings of the peasants, Stjepan Radic acknowledged the necessity for religion, 
of “vjera u Boga” (faith in God). On the other hand, to prevent the counter- 
propaganda of the bourgeois parties, Radic encouraged Croatian patriotism 
among the peasants, but above all he pointed out the necessity for all peas- 
ants to keep together, the need for “seljacka sloga” (peasant solidarity) in 
order to fight the adversaries. So was formed his great slogan “vjera u 
Boga i seljacka sloga” which one very often finds written above the main 
door of Croatian peasant homes and which is also found on the flags and 
other symbols of Croatian peasant organizations. 
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In his propaganda Stjepan Radic was both a revolutionary and a 
reformer. On one hand he was propagating the idea of the abolition of 
bourgeois and capitalistic society and the establishment of a “peasant state.” 
On the other hand he did not want to destroy such symbols of bourgeois 
society as religion and nationalism. This combination of class, nationalistic, 
and religious symbols today enables the Peasant Party to lead all Croatian 
classes—peasants, workers, and bourgeoisie—in their common struggle 
against Serb domination and Belgrade régimes. 

The peasant movement in Croatia grew rapidly. Three deputies in 1906 
swelled to seventy deputies in 1924, and today the Peasant Party is the only 
Croatian party in Croatia, getting more than go per cent of all votes declared 
on an election day. This rapid and successful development of the peasant 
movement was not only favored by the ideology of the Peasant Party but also 
by the organization of propaganda and by special political conditions in 
Croatian regions. 


PROPAGANDA CHANNELS 


Women and Children. When the Peasant Party was organized, Croatia 
did not have universal suffrage, and the number of voters was insignificant 
in relation to the number of adult citizens. Bourgeois parties limited their 
propaganda to those who had the right to vote, while the Peasant Party from 
its very beginning directed its propaganda to all peasants regardless of 
economic differences, sex, or age. Women and children, in fact, were among 
the best channels for the propaganda of the Peasant Party. Today also, 
children are active in shouting the slogans of the Peasant Party on the main 
roads when “gospoda” are driving by in their cars, and women have proved 
to be much more aggressive than men in demonstrations. 

Newspapers. There are two other important channels for the propa- 
ganda of the Peasant Party: a weekly paper called Dom (home) and a direct 
and intimate contact between the party leaders and the masses. Dom at the 
beginning was printed in 10,000 copies, but later, affected by the counter- 
propaganda of the clergy, its edition dropped to 2,500 copies. Then as 
Slobodni Dom (free home) it increased again to 30,000 copies before the 
establishment of the dictatorship in Jugoslavia, when it was suppressed. 
Today Dom is coming out as Seljacki Dom (peasant home) in 100,000 
copies. (Croatian population in Jugoslavia estimated at 4,000,000.) 

Literate Peasants. From the very beginning the subscribers of Dom 
have been mostly literate peasants of a middle economic status in the village. 
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They became the centers of propaganda in their villages. Because of their 
literacy and because they were not unsuccessful in their own small peasant 
economies, they enjoyed a certain authority over the rest of the peasants who 
were mostly illiterate. Owning little property, from two to eight hectares, 
they also had more time at their disposal to dedicate to political activities. 
Being literate, they showed more knowledge and were relatively more talk- 
ative than the others. Such peasants were also independent in relation to 
the clergy and to the authorities, which was not always the case with more 
well-to-do peasants who behaved like “gospoda.” 

In an environment in which individual initiative is not well developed 
and in which collectivistic tendencies and feelings of mutual dependence are 
still very strong, literate and talkative peasants with some free time for 
propaganda could easily control the rest of the peasants in the village. In 
such an environment in which individual cravings for deference are not well 
developed, propagandists do not encounter strong opposition, nor is there 
danger that individual ambitions may cause a party split. At political meet- 
ings in Croatian villages there is little talk and almost no controversy. Pro- 
posals are usually accepted unanimously. If dissatisfaction exists it does not 
find immediate expression but matures and spreads; greater and greater 
numbers become passive before they collectively react, turning toward a new 
trend again without much talk and with no open controversy. 

Personal Contacts of Party Leaders. The leaders of the peasant move- 
ment, especially Antun and Stjepan Radic, hiked from village to village, 
sleeping in peasant homes and eating peasant food. They collected fees and 
secured new subscribers to party literature. In their intimate contacts with 
the peasants, they discussed not only general problems of the peasants and 
the ideology of the Peasant Party, but also the domestic troubles of each home 
where they were received. In this way Croatian peasants became not only 
ideologically but also sentimentally bound to the leaders of the peasant 
movement. This contact was also one of the best schools for the leaders of 
the movement; their intimate knowledge of the needs and feelings of the 
peasants served as an excellent guide in the use of propaganda. 

Peasant Deputies. Peasants elected as deputies to the national Diet were 
also important channels of propaganda. The Peasant Party was the first to 
elect peasant deputies, deputies of other parties in Croatia being elected 
exclusively from the intelligentsia; when the first peasant deputy appeared 
in the “Sabor” (Croatian Diet) a roar of laughter greeted him, but since then 
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the Peasant Party has always been composed mostly of peasants with a very 
limited number of intellectuals. 

Couriers. Without use of telegraph, telephone, or mail service, all 
under government control, the Peasant Party is able to spread news through- 
out all Croatian regions in a very short time by a system mf peasant couriers. 
Such couriers are sent from headquarters to county organizations, which in 
turn send their couriers to communal organizations and these again to 
villages. In this way it is possible to gather great masses of peasants at one 
point in a few hours. In some physical clashes between peasants and gen- 
darmes, and between peasants and Serb nationalistic organizations, this 
method was successfully used. Recently a “home guard” of a sort was 
organized among the young peasants; these are instructed in military tactics 
by former soldiers and now “gendarmes don’t dare to come to our village 
any more.” 

Leaflets. In addition to the regular press, leaflets have been widely used 
recently as channels of propaganda. Leaflets became extremely important 
under the pressure of censorship. They are relatively inexpensive, are trans- 
ported and distributed with the least difficulty, and easily avoid control of 
the authorities. Various Peasant Party organizations printed lately, over a 
six-months period, more than 500,000 leaflets. 


PARTY FINANCES 

The Croatian peasant movement from its very beginning was 
organized on the principle of the collaboration of large layers of the popula- 
tion, which were sentimentally bound to the leaders, symbols, and ideas of 
the movement. This is why it was not necessary to have a large fund for 
the purpose of propaganda and the functioning of the organization. The 
main income of the party was always from party publications and to a 
smaller extent from membership fees. After the World War, when the party 
developed rapidly and its expenses increased, Croatian emigrants in America 
contributed to its fund, as did some Croatian merchants and industrialists. 
However, expenses were never great. Even today party expenses do not 
exceed 10,000 dinars ($200) a month. The chief secretary of the party 
receives a monthly salary of 1,500 dinars ($30). 


WORLD WAR EFFECTS ON PEASANT ATTITUDES 
There were other conditions which influenced the rapid development 
of the Peasant Party in Croatia besides its ideology, its symbols, and its 
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organization. The war encouraged the revolutionary sentiments of the 
peasants. Before the close of the war, deserters from the army were growing 
in number and these organized in groups for plunder. Some of the groups 
also had an ideological basis. There were attempts to take over cities and 
control the economic life. During the World War some Croatian peasants 
were made prisoners in Russia. These witnessed the Russian revolution and 
brought back with them new experiences and new attitudes. Some ten of 
them became very prominent in propaganda work for the Peasant Party. 
The formation of Jugoslavia, the centralization of power in Belgrade, and 
the political and economic domination of Serbia over the rest of Jugoslavia, 
encouraged hatred of the Serbs. Peasants in Croatia always blamed the 
bearers of political power for all of their difficulties, and now political power 
was in the hands of the Serbs with whom they had differed long before 
Jugoslavia was established. 

After the war, when Jugoslav military authorities started to take an 
inventory of peasant cattle and beat some peasants who refused to collaborate, 
rumors were rife that there was to be a confiscation of cattle for army needs, 
and Croatian peasants engaged in bloody uprisings. It is easy to see how 
these events were exploited for propaganda purposes, and it was in such an 
atmosphere that Stjepan Radic at a public meeting in Zagreb proclaimed a 
“Croatian Republic” and called upon Belgrade to withdraw its army. 

When Radic gave up the republican idea, recognized the monarchy and 
the constitution, and went to Belgrade, believing in the possibility of an 
agreement with the Serbs, he lost many of his followers as well as the 
contributions to party funds from American emigrants. But after his assassi- 
nation in the Belgrade parliament by a Serb deputy, he became~a national 
hero, a symbol of sacrifice and of martyrdom. His successor, Macek, had no 
difficulty in renewing the organization of Croatian peasants in their opposi- 
tion against Belgrade. This opposition has remained unbreakable during all 
the years of the dictatorship in spite of the bribery, threats, and force 
employed in an effort to subdue and control Croatia. 
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SURVEYS 








RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 


This section is devoted to surveys and reports of current research in the 
field of public opinion, particularly in academic institutions. Studies in 
the formation, analysis, and measurement of public opinion are included, 
and material is drawn from a wide variety of fields such as economics, 
history, sociology, politics, social psychology, journalism, advertising, 
market research, and radio broadcasting. 


HOMOGENEITY OF OPINION AMONG 


LIBERAL LEADERS 


Two important problems in the 
measurement of attitudes expressed 
in symbolic form may be stated as 
follows: (1) How shall one deter- 
mine an individual’s attitude on a 
single specific issue? (2) How can 
one ascertain a person’s general ori- 
entation toward the aggregate of 
human and social problems present 
in our culture? The first question is 
ordinarily handled by securing marks 
of approval or disapproval (with 
varying qualifying refinements) to 
some definite statement such as: 
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“The Supreme Court should be de- 
prived of its power to declare acts of 
Congress unconstitutional.” The sec- 
ond and more difficult problem can 
be approached by sampling a wider 
range of statements and searching 
for the broad pattern of organization 
that characteristically holds a per- 
son’s views together. With mature 
and well-integrated individuals, it is 
presumed that some consistency of 
response will be discernible. 

In constructing a test of radical- 
ism-conservatism in social attitudes, 








the technical necessities of validation 
demand that the test contain only 
items which discriminate between 
two clearly-defined groups, viz., rad- 
icals and conservatives. For example, 
if 100 per cent, 50 per cent, or © per 
cent of both groups approved the 
statement about the Supreme Court 
given above, this fact would make 
the item non-diagnostic, i.e., inca- 
pable of acting as an indicator of 
fluctuations in degree of liberalism. 
Only as varying proportions of the 
two criterion groups involved ( whose 
radicalism and conservatism have 
been independently ascertained) an- 
swer differently do we have a test 
item with the property of validity. 
Referring again to the sentence 
about the Supreme Court, we know 
that almost all conservatives disap- 
prove the proposition and that a 
majority of radicals approve it (with 
perhaps some provisos as to pro- 
cedure). 

These curious requirements of 
validity often compel the elimination 
of items that are interesting and 
significant in their own right. In a 
recent survey, the writer found that 
4,000 teachers representing every 
state in the Union approved this 
proposition: “Education should de- 
velop among its beneficiaries a dis- 
position to participate intelligently 
and ethically in the solution of social 
problems.” Not a single respondent 
answered negatively. Strictly speak- 


ing, therefore, this item is valueless 
as a measure of degree of liberalism 
—it is such an essential or basic pos- 
tulate of our common culture that 
neither radicals nor reactionaries 
question it. Its symbol-value is uni- 
versally appreciated. The assent-dis- 
sent expressed is about what would 
be given to such statements as “An 
innocent person should never be 
punished” and “Man-ating sharks 
are desirable near bathing beaches.” 

Of course, radicals are, by defi- 
nition, critical of the systematic 
framework within which our social 
institutions operate and conservatives 
“accept” the existing social structure. 
Little attention, however, has been 
given to those types of response that 
are unconsciously shared by all with 
all. There is reason to believe that an 
inventory of those “background” at- 
titudes which serve as lowest com- 
mon denominators in our society 
would be an important contribution 
to the understanding of group be- 
havior. Perhaps these likenesses are 
not only more numerous but also 
more important than the differences, 
for without the “common cement” of 
tacit agreement that they supply, or- 
ganized society as we know it would 
be impossible. 
The “Criterion” Group 

In the process of establishing 


empirically the validity of 106 care- 
fully-selected attitude-statements in 
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the field of political, economic, and 
social controversy preparatory to a 
larger survey, a “criterion” group 
consisting of ten prominent radical 
figures in American public life was 
canvassed. These men who gener- 
ously consented to a fairly exhaustive 
diagnosis of their particular view- 
points were: Devere Allen, former 
editor of the Nation; Alfred Bing- 
ham, editor of Common Sense, and 
advocate of a consolidated third-party 
collectivist movement; Earl Browder, 
leader of the Communist Party of the 
United States; Daniel Webster Hoan, 
Socialist Mayor of Milwaukee since 
1916; Darlington Hoopes, labor at- 
torney of Reading, Pa.; Professor 
Maynard Krueger, University of 
Chicago economist; Algernon Lee, 
director of the Rand School of Social 
Science and prominent in the Amer- 
ican Labor Party; Professor Broadus 
Mitchell of Johns Hopkins; Upton 
Sinclair of the Epic movement in 
California; and Norman Thomas, 
thrice Socialist candidate for Presi- 
dent. Each personality here listed 
presents a unique combination of 
temperamental and other traits, but 
a group of competent judges has no 
difficulty in placing them all “well to 
the left of center” in their social out- 
look. An important question then 
arises: How homogeneous is this 
select group within itself? In pre- 
cisely what respects are its members 
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alike and in what ways do they 
differ? 

An item-by-item tabulation is 
difficult to report smoothly, but the 
evidence of agreement among these 
people is impressive.’ Of the 106 
propositions, 72, or more than two- 
thirds, were answered without a 
single disagreement even though 
they embraced such provocative state- 
ments as “Capitalism is immoral be- 
cause it ¢vloits the worker by fail- 
ing to give him the full value of his 
productive labor” (affirmed), and 
“The abolition of poverty in Amer- 
ica is a technical impossibility” (de- 
nied ). Of the 34 items that fell short 
of unanimity, 17, or one-half, had 


but one diverging response. Most of 
these, incidentally, came from one or 
two men who appeared to be mild 
deviates from the pattern set by an 
otherwise compact group. Sample 
statements with a single discrepancy 
are: “Under the conditions of mod- 
ern warfare, international and civil 
wars inevitably destroy more human 
and social values than they create” 
(most agree), and “The economic 
future for youth in 1937 is brighter 
than it ever was before” (most dis- 
agree). 
Among the few remaining, 9 
1 For a reproduction of the entire test, a 
tabular report of survey results and fuller 
interpretative discussion, see Chapter VIII 
in the volume The Teacher and Society, 


edited by W. H. Kilpatrick (New York: 
Appleton-Century, 1937). 











items yielded 2 divergent responses; 
5 items had 3 divergents; 2 had 4; 
and 1 statement gave 5. This last 
read: “The spiritual leadership of the 
world, once held by America, is now 
held by Russia.” It would have been 
surprising if this item had produced 
high agreement, as it refers to one of 
the most disruptive and bitterly-con- 
tested claims within the radical 
movement. Save for this item, all the 
other statements have satisfactory 
discriminatory power in testing for 
liberalism. 


Variations from General Pattern 


Although the outstanding fea- 
ture of this analysis is the remarkable 
similarity of position on most sig- 
nificant points, it is nevertheless pos- 
sible that the few items which reveal 
sharp differences may be vital and 
crucial in their practical effects. The 
pacifist radical, for example, may 
have objectives identical with those 
of a man who is “open-minded” 
about the appropriate use of force or 
violence, but their behavior in a crisis 
situation may be diametrically op- 
posed. It is a bit like the situation in 
organic chemistry where the dis- 
placement of a single component in 
a series constitutes the structural dis- 
tinction between a deadly poison or 
a beneficent substance. 

Minor religious sects, at least in 
the beginning of their careers, ex- 
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hibit this concentration of value upon 
a “detail” in classic form. When 
transcendental Christianity was in its 
prime, Baptists could win millions 
of adherents on the basis of some 
special merit in the minute details 
of immersion, and Adventists ac- 
quired their peculiar evangelical 
drive by focusing attention upon the 
question of which day was really 
holy. In this more earthly generation, 
the correct “line” or prescribed party 
position may well represent the 
equivalent exaggeration of the non- 
essential or secondary articles of our 
new secular creeds. 

Perhaps one should expect ex- 
actly the high degree of integration 
and consistency among prominent 
leaders of radical opinion that is 
displayed in this record. Intelligent 
and critical persons are less likely to 
tolerate numerous contradictory at- 
titudes within themselves than less 
complexly organized individuals. In 
either case, opinions are not isolated 
and unrelated fragments of haphaz- 
ard learning carelessly strewn about 
—they are stamped with a common 
origin in the larger mental set of a 
highly unified organism. There 
seems to be no other way of explain- 
ing the remarkable kinship among 
the social attitudes of this group. 


Gerorce W. HarTMANN 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University 
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PRESIDENTIAL INAUGURAL ADDRESSES— 
A STUDY IN VERBAL SYMBOLS 


Revolutionary propagandists are 
confronted in every country with a 
prevailing ideology which strength- 
ens and supports the existing politi- 
cal system. The symbols of this ideol- 
ogy cannot be ignored. They must 
be stripped of all positive appeal 
value, or else more subtly redefined 
as bulwarks of the revolutionary 
program. 

In the United States, Presiden- 
tial inaugural addresses afford an 
interesting sample for the study of 
our “official vocabulary.” Notwith- 
standing the variations resulting 
from immediate problems and crises, 
such as the Civil War or the recent 
economic depression, the addresses 
present a striking uniformity in sym- 
bol usage.* The present study is an 
attempt to trace the occurrence of 
certain words and phrases which 
have great positive emotional value 
and relatively high frequency of 
occurrence. In order to systematize 
the presentation, these symbols have 
been grouped into the following four 
categories: 

1. Symbols of national identity 

a. Our form of government, our 
institutions, Our system, cfc. 
America(n) 

c. United States 

d. Union 

e. Our country, my country 
S 


os 


ymbols of historical reference 
a. Our glorious past, our tradi- 
tions, our memories, etc. 
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b. Our forefathers, founders, sages, 
framers, heroes, etc. 


3. Symbols of reference to fundamen- 
tal concepts 
a. God, Almighty, Divine Prov- 
idence, etc. 
b. Constitution(al) 
c. Free(dom) 
d. Liberty(ies) 
e. Independent(ce) 
f. Self-government, government 
by the people, etc. 
g. Economy (in government) 
4. Symbols of fact and expectation 
a. Virtues of American people, 
their intelligence, their honesty, 
etc. 
b. Present prosperity, bounteous 
blessings, happy condition, etc. 
c. Confidence in future 


The occurrence of these symbols 
in the first inaugural address of each 
of our Presidents is indicated in 
Tables I and II.* 

No great significance can be 
attached to minor variations in the 
figures, which in several cases de- 
pend upon the judgment of the in- 
vestigator, but the total picture is 


2 Even a casual reading of the inaugural 
addresses will indicate how they reflect 
existing conditions. Madison's preoccupa- 
tion with the anticipated War of 1812, Lin- 
coln’s plea to save the Union, emphasis of 
currency, civil service, and freedmen prob- 
lems during the reconstruction period, and 
President F. D. Roosevelt's recovery message 
of 1933 are merely illustrative. Examina- 
tion of each such variation could not be 
attempted in this study. 

3 President Fillmore made no inaugural 
address. Because of wide variation in length 
of the addresses by the other Presidents, 
Table I indicates the estimated number of 
words in each. 








TABLE I 
Symbols of National Identity and Historica] Reference 
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F. D. Roosevelt 


worthy of note, and gives rise to the 
following observations: 

1. The predominant tone of the 
addresses is one of positive appeal, 
presenting our governmental system 
(which is directly or by inference 
contrasted with all others) as not 
only a good system, but as the dest 


system ever devised. Thus, our gov- 
ernment is the “strongest govern 
m earth” (Jefferson), the 
“noblest structure of human wis 
dom” (Polk), or the “best form of 
government ever vouchsafed to man” 
(Cleveland ). 

2. Repeated use is made of sym- 


ment 
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Our forefathers, 
Founders, sages, 
Framers, heroes, etc. 
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TABLE II 
Symbols of Reference to Fundamental Concepts, and Symbols of Fact and 
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F. D. Roosevelt 
bols of national identity. Among these, 
“United States,” 
“Union,” and “our (or my) country” 
are most in evidence, although many 


“America(n),” 


others such as “our nation,” “our 
land,” and “our Republic” also ap- 
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pear. An interesting concentration of 
references to “America(n)” may be 
noted in the post-war Republican, 
anti-Bolshevist, isolationist years. Ref- 
erences to “Union” are concentrated 
in the half-century preceding the 


81 








Civil War, and since 1881 this sym- 
bol has been virtually discarded. 

3. Repeated laudatory reference 
is made to our “glorious history,” our 
traditions, and the “illustrious men” 
to whom we owe our heritage. Few 
more powerful arguments for the 
stability of our system could be ad- 
vanced than “the cherished memo- 


ries of the past,” “our traditional 
prosperity,” the “inspiration and 
guidance of our forefathers,” and 
our passage “through many perils” 
with “great success.” 

4. The fundamental features of 
our system—outstanding among 
which are the Constitution, freedom, 
liberty, independence, and self-gov- 
ernment or government by the people 
—are consistently praised. The fact 
that the Presidents have cemtributed 
to a “Constitution worship” deplored 
by many people today is indicated by 
the high praise which they have fre- 
quently bestowed upon that docu- 
To John Adams 
speaks of “veneration for the Con- 
stitution,” John Quincy Adaras of 
that “revered instrument,” President 
Vaa Buren of the “inviolability” of 
“that sacred instrument,” President 
Coolidge of its “matchless wisdom.” 
The appeal value of the other con- 
cepts in this group is well known. 


ment. illustrate: 


5. In a large majority of cases, 


the people of the United States are 
presented in highly complimentary 
terms as virtuous, enlightened, great, 
etc. 

6. Whenever possible, the pres- 
ent economic condition of the coun- 
try is described in superlatives. Not 
only are we “happy and prosperous,” 
but we enjoy “unexampled prosper- 
ity” (John Adams), a “height never 
before attained” (Madison), a “for- 
tunate condition, without a parallel” 
(Van Buren)—indeed, “no people 
on earth have more cause to be 
thankful” (Theodore Roosevelt). 
When business depressions make 
such glowing accounts of economic 
well-being impossible, our Presidents 
have invariably expressed great con- 
fidence in the future,* thus present- 
ing the existing condition as a tem- 
porary phenomenon, soon to be 
replaced by prosperity and happiness. 
The promise of prompt and vigor- 
ous action (McKinley, Taft, Wilson, 
and especially Franklin Roosevelt) is 
calculated to make this confidence 


much more contagious. 


Joun McDiarmip 
Princeton University 


4 Confidence in the future is not limited 
to periods of depression, as Table Il will 
indicate. President Arthur, for example, 
states that “prosperity blesses our country” 
and “will continue undisturbed.” 
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EYE VS. EAR IN MOULDING OPINION 


Those who would mould public 
opinion must take due account of the 
relative effectiveness of eye and ear 
modes of stimulation, and particu- 
larly those modes of such vast and 
rapidly growing proportions as the 
screen, the radio, and television. 
What effects are these comparatively 
new instruments of entertainment, 
of instruction, of propaganda, of cul- 
ture exerting upon society? To which 
of these new tools of communication 
are people attending most readily? 
Are people remembering what they 
see on the screen and hear over the 
radio? Which do they remember 
better? And what are we to expect 
from television? 

The present studies give special 
emphasis to the relative attention 
and memory values of sensory recep- 
tion through the medium of the 
screen, the radio, and the screen and 
the radio combined under conditions 
more or less approximating those of 
television. 


Experiment with 
High School Seniors 

The first of the studies opened 
in 1933-34, when the author, as 
director of publicity at Indiana Uni- 
versity, directed a campaign of infor- 
mation for high school seniors re- 


| garding the training program offered 





at the University. To 21,847 seniors 
descriptive bulletins were mailed; to 
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8,430 seniors faculty speakers and 
the same literature were sent. For a 
small control group of 371 seniors, 
neither literature nor speakers were 
furnished. Resulting responses were 
observed in the form of (1) cards of 
inquiry sent in by the seniors and 
(2) enrollment in the University the 
following September. 

The results showed that, in pro- 
portion to population, five times as 
many seniors made the inquiry re- 
sponse—and two and one-half times 
as many seniors made the enrollment 
response—from the schools where 
literature and speakers were sent as 
from the schools where only litera- 
ture was provided. From the control 
group, where neither literature nor 
speakers were made available, enroll- 
ment declined, as it had done for the 
freshman class as a whole each year 
for the preceding four years. On the 
other hand, enrollment from the 
ranks of seniors outside the control 
group increased 31 per cent. 

Results were noted for the two 
following years for about 60,000 
more cases. Here again the inquiry 
responses were far more numerous 
from the schools which had been 
approached through both speakers 
and literature than from those fur- 
nished only literature, and the en- 
rollment response followed the same 
trend. For the three years combined, 
seven times as many seniors in pro- 
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Tasie I: Memory FoR AN Exuisit 











Comparison Radio Radio Radio Poster Poster Tel. 
for 179 vs. vs. vs. vs. vs. vs. 
Subjects No Adv. __ Poster Tel. No Adv. Tel. No Adv. 

Per cent of Radio Radio Radio Poster Tel. Tel. 

Advantage® 61.1 57.5 13.8 1.4 39.5 41.5 


portion to population inquired for 
follow-up information and twice as 
many seniors enrolled in the Univer- 
sity from the schools which had been 
furnished with both literature and 
speakers as from the schools fur- 
nished literature only. 


Experiment with 
State Fair Patrons 

In September 1934, the author 
sought to determine the responsive- 
ness of State Fair visitors to an 
exhibit accompanied by a visual 
explanation, the same exhibit ac- 
companied by an oral explanation, 
and the same exhibit 
nied by a visual-oral explanation. A 
dietary exhibit on fresh fruit was set 
up. The visual message was carried 
by a poster display. The same mes- 
sage in auditory form was presented 
through use of a small public address 


accom pa- 


system using electrical transcription 
records. The poster display was ex- 
posed and the public address system 
turned on to give the simultaneous 
visual-auditory presentation. Hours 
of presentation for each type were 
systematically rotated over different 
hours of the day for the period of 
one week. The responses, which 
were checked by two trained psychol- 


ogists, were attention to the exhibit 
and memory of what had been seen 
and heard. 

Of 27,000 persons tested during 
the week, 199 per thousand gave at- 
tention without any accompanying 
explanation, 254 per thousand gave 
attention with poster explanation, 321 
per thousand gave attention with 
the public address system or radio 
type of explanation, and 334 per 
thousand gave attention with the 
combined poster and radio or tele- 
vision type of explanation. The order 
of attention value thus was: first, 
television; third, 
poster. Table I shows that radio and 
television modes held the advantage 
over poster mode in memory tests of 


second, radio; 


179 subjects chosen at random. 


Laboratory Tests 
With these field tests as a back- 
ground, the problem was taken into 
the Columbia University psycholog- 
ical laboratories where improved con- 
trols could be applied. The test 
groups were made up of (1) non- 
college CWA employees numbering 
67, ond (2) Columbia University 
5 Per cent by which average score by one 


mode exceeds average score in another 


mode. 
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extension students numbering 76. 
There was a fairly even distribution 
between men and women. The non- 
college group was 32 years of age 
on the average and the college group 
about ten years younger. 

Test materials were 36 fictitious 
advertisements averaging 22 words in 
length, with fictitious two- or three- 
word trade names carried at the be- 
ginning and end of copy. Eighteen 
descriptive, 
with descriptive trade names such as 
Restwell Mattress. Eighteen were 
non-descriptive and carried non-de- 


advertisements were 


scriptive trade mames such as 
Poland Lamps. The fact that this 
was a recognition test for memory of 
these trade names was masked at 
the time the advertisements were 
presented by instructing the subjects 
simply to classify each advertisement 
as Descriptive or Non-Descriptive at 
the time it was presented. 

Visual 


means of slides thrown upon a 


presentation was by 


screen; auditory presentation by 


means of a small public address sys- 


tem over which a professional radio 
announcer spoke;  visual-auditory 
presentation by means of simulta- 
neous screen and radio modes. Each 
group was divided into three sections 
and a triple rotation of modes was 
followed to equalize position advan- 
tages, practice effects, novelty values, 
differences in difficulty of materials, 
and differences in memory ability of 
the subjects. Stop-watch timing and 
other steps to improve laboratory 
controls were followed. Table II 
shows the raw composite of recall 
and recognition scores with recogni- 
tion measures corrected for guessing. 

Both non-college and college 
groups remember least for screen 
mode, more for radio mode, and 
most for television mode. The non- 
college group shows a greater advan- 
tage for radio over screen mode than 
does the college group. Likewise the 
difference is far more reliable in the 
non-<ollege than in the college 
group. The superiority of television 
over screen is greater in the non- 
college than in the college group, 
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Comparisons Both Groups Non-College Group College Group 
Screen Average 11.9 10.0 13.7 
Radio Average 13.4 12.4 14.3 
Television Average 15.5 13.7 17.1 

% Advantage: Radio over Screen 12.3% 23.6% 5.0% 
Chances in 100 of Reliab. Diff. 99-4 99.9 79.0 
% Advantage: Tel. over Screen 25.6% 36.5% 25.0% 
Chances in 100 of Reliab. Diff. 100 100 100 

% Advantage: Tel. over Radio 13.3% 10.4% 16.0% 
Chances in 100 of Reliab. Diff. 100 96 100 
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but the television superiority over 
radio is more marked in the college 
than in the non-college group. 

Descriptive trade names were 
favored about 6 to 1 over non-de- 
scriptive trade names by all modes 
combined, and the advantage went 
as high as 10.07 to 1 for recall of 
descriptive vs. non-descriptive trade 
names by radio mode in the non- 
college group. 

In the present experiment women 
show a far greater superiority for 
radio over screen mode than men, 
better memory for television com- 
pared with screen than men, and 
better memory for television com- 
pared with radio than men. Women 
of the non-college group show an 
extremely high advantage for radio 


over screen. 


Interpretation 

The author has proposed an 
hypothesis of Visual-Auditory Shift 
to account for the demonstrated 
superiority of auditory over visual 
presentation not only in the present 
experiments but also in others of 
recent date. The close student of the 
literature on the subject will note 
that prior to about 1932 the studies 
of visual vs. auditory mode usually 
visual 


demonstrated superiority. 


Since then the studies of visual vs. 


auditory mode have quite uniformly 
demonstrated auditory superiority. 
If there has been an actual shift 
from visual to auditory dominance, 
we may ask: Has such a sensory 
shift ever been noted before? The 
answer is, Yes. Many studies have 
shown that children shift from au- 
ditory to visual dominance when 
they learn to read. They develop the 
habit of reading and remember best 
what they see. It is possible that the 
enormous increase of auditory stim- 
ulation from radio sets for 78,000, 
ooo Americans listening three to five 
hours per day, from public-address 
systems everywhere, and from sound 
films claiming 88,000,000 attendances 
weekly is developing auditory habits. 
Two facts from our present 
studies may be mentioned in support 
of this hypothesis. One is that women 
show a far greater advantage for 
auditory over visual mode than do 


should 


expect, since surveys indicate that 


men—a result which we 
women listen more than men. Again, 
the non-college group shows greater 
dominance for radio than the college 
group, which is in accord with sur- 
veys showing that the average man 
listens about twice as much as the 
more educated man. 


Frank R. Extiotr 
Indiana University 
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GOVERNMENT 


This department deals with the informational, educational, and publicity 
activities of government: local, regional, and national; domestic and 
foreign. The material includes news of recent trends, summaries of 
research, critical comment, case histories, discussion of sources. 


MODERNIZING FEDERAL PUBLICITY 


All observations in this discus- 
sion? are directed toward Federal 
problems of public information 
without regard to New Deal or Old 
Deal policies. Public information re- 
form in the Federal government is 
many years overdue—the New Deal 
has utilized the mechanics and add- 
ed able personnel to already existing 
organizations, but has not altered the 
general pattern. 

In the Federal government 
there exists an acute need for coordi- 
nation both intra- and inter-depart- 
mentally. If each department were 
functionally organized and properly 
coordinated, the general task of in- 
ter-departmental cooperation and 
coordination would be greatly facili- 
tated. The President’s reorganization 
committee (“the Brownlow-Gulick- 
Merriam committee”) has made rec- 
ommendations which would go far 
in remedying this chaotic conflict. 

Land use and related problems 
as treated by government informa- 
tion departments offer excellent ex- 
amples of the total lack of coordina- 
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tion in public operations and infor- 
mation. Under the more progressive 
concept of land use, one information 
agency in the field should be able to 
handle all inquiries with reference to 
the land utilization problem. Since 
several agencies in Washington deal 
with various phases of the land prob- 
lem, there can be no one information 
agency. A few of the agencies which 
deal with land and its public use are: 
the Department of Agriculture Ex- 
tension Service, Soil Conservation 
Service, Bureau of Biological Survey, 
Forest Service, Resettlement Admin- 
istration, Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, National Park Ser- 
vice, General Land Office, Taylor 
Grazing Division, Bureau of Recla- 
mation, Civilian Conservation Corps, 
Office of Indian Affairs, and to some 
extent the War Department. Since 
the operations of the agencies are not 
in themselves functionally coordi- 

1 The author is presenting the suggestions 
embodied in this article in his private capac- 
ity as a student of public opinion problems, 


and on the basis of his general publicity 
experience. 
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nated it can hardly be hoped that 
information outlets will be unified or 
coordinated. 

The general lack of administra- 
tive coordination is one of the major 
steps which led to appointment of 
the President’s Committee on Ad- 
ministrative Management. Four ma- 
jor agencies are engaged in housing 
activities and each agency has an in- 
formation department. Several agen- 
cies do welfare work of one sort or 
another and they, too, all have press 
set-ups. Thus we see in the organiza- 
tional hodgepodge many competitors 
for public information outlets. Com- 
peting agencies do not gain for the 
government additional good-will if 
these agencies have functions which 
duplicate or overlap in any way what- 
soever. 

An inner problem of personnel 
practice exists which, while of no 
great moment to the general public, 
has a definite significance in modern 
administrative techniques. For exam- 
ple, persons doing work of similar 
or comparable character in different 
agencies may not receive comparable 
salaries. The salary scale is not uni- 
form, and variations often exist 
between emergency or New Deal 
agencies and old line or regularly 
established government departments. 
The Civil Service Commission, which 
classifies personnel under the Classi- 
fication Act of 1923, has at best a 
loose check on this sort of thing; 


many agencies are still exempted 
from the operations of the act and 
escape even this restraint. While the 
Commission has been doing its best 
toward a uniform and equitable 
classification, it is admittedly unable 
to cope with both the magnitude and 
complexity of the job. Improvement 
of the civil service system in the gov- 
ernment, one is pleased to observe, is 
on the agenda of the President’s 
committee. 


Technical Services Muddled 

Technical 
media are in many ways the weakest 
link in the chain of outlets operated 
by the government. “Technical facil- 


public information 


ities” might include radio, motion 
pictures, and the 
graphic arts. The need for a complete 
overhauling of these facilities is 


photography, 


almost too apparent to be arguable. 

The Federal government pro- 
duces movies by three principal 
methods and releases the subjects 
through several agencies, among 
which are Federal Housing Admin- 
istration, Department of Agriculture, 
Public Health Service, Resettlement 
Administration, Tennessee Valley 
Authority, Social Security Board, Bu- 
reau of Mines, and Bureau of Prisons. 
A department desiring to make 
movies has one of three options: it 
can establish a laboratory with com- 
plete equipment and employ a per- 
manent staff of technicians, camera- 
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men, cutters, etc.;? it can invite bids 
and have the picture made privately 
by a commercial company on a con- 
tract basis® or it can hire a recognized 
expert in film production on a per 
diem basis and let him in turn oper- 
ate a production unit using first-class 
equipment outside the government 
and employing expert technicians, 
cameramen, etc.,on a per diem basis.* 

The results of this complex sys- 
tem, as might well be imagined, are 
wofully inefficient. Without unifica- 
tion and without the advantages of 
adequate salaries which will attract 
topflight men, the movie policy of 
the Federal government results, with 
rare exceptions, in films suitable only 
for the Sunday School circuit—CCC 
Camps, schools, clubs, etc. 

It is a sad commentary on the 
resourcefulness and imagination of 
our own government officials that the 
major countries of Europe have gov- 
ernmental movie units with stand- 
ards which vie with those of com- 
mercial industry, while in the United 
States “government movie” is almost 
a term of contempt in the motion 
picture industry. While one might 
advance many reasons for the lack 
of a first-rate movie policy of the 
government, they cannot here be 
discussed; the fact is that the Federal 
government has no well articulated 
and unified program. 

When a really first-rate job is 
turned out like The Plow That 
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Broke the Plains,’ it can obtain circu- 
lation in spite of strong commercial 
opposition. Our government should 
have a motion picture set-up which 
would produce and distribute docu- 
mentary films for public release 
showing the world in which we live 
and some of its problems. Such a 
set-up could be operated without 
competition with private industry—a 
sacred cow which the Federal gov- 
ernment seems unwilling to ques- 
tion; Hollywood is not doing the job 
of turning out documentary pictures 
significant either in treatment or in 
number. There is strong evidence of 
a trend toward appreciation of vital 
human problems and of nature and 
the elements as source material in 
preference to the hackneyed boy- 
meets-girl formula and happy end- 
ings. 

Some encouraging progress has 
been made in still photography al- 
though in this field, too, the govern- 
ment has far to go. Measured by 
standards of documentary still pho- 
tography the country over, the Fed- 
eral government is doing a significant 
though largely inefficient job. Mea- 
sured by the potentialities which the 
Federal government should tap, the 
results are pitifully inadequate, at 

2 Department of Agriculture, Tennessee 
Valley Authority, National Park Service. 

8 Social Security Board. 

* Resettlement Administration. 


5 Produced by the Resettlement Adminis- 
tration, Pare Lorentz, author and director. 








least quantitatively. Numerous pho- 
tographic laboratories are set up in 
Washington to supply picture mate- 
rial to illustrate the progress of 
various agencies of the government. 
Too often the are 
manned by hacks, and the photog- 
raphers themselves lack the capacity 


laboratories 


and imagination to carry out a real 
program of photo-documentation. 
The result is that the Federal gov- 
with 
sources for real picture material, does 


ernment, its tremendous re- 


not have adequate representation in 
that field. Here again the Resettle- 
ment Administration is showing the 
way in the use of modern visual 
media.° 


Opportunity in the Graphic Arts 
The Federal government is both 
weak and strong in the field of 
graphic arts—which might be loosely 
described as those activities dealing 
with charts, pictographs, posters, !ay- 
out, and design. Under the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration 
the Neurath pictograph technique 
was introduced in chart-making, and 
the Works Progress Administration 
is now carrying on that work. Gov- 
ernment poster work’ in many re- 
spects is inadequate and unimagina- 
tive and it is only in recent years that 
layout and design have made any 
measurable typographic advance. A 
good centralized graphics agency 
would be able to coordinate and ini- 
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tiate ideas and work which would 
greatly improve this phase of gov. 
ernment service. 

The radio situation is another to 
which some workmanlike attention 
might be given. Considerable discus 
sion has arisen between the radio in- 
dustry and public and quasi-public 
agencies as to what broadcasts are for 
“public convenience and necessity” 
since stations hold Federal licenses 
for that purpose. Radio stations in 
allotting time for governmental or 
educational purposes can, of course, 
block that time out against total 
broadcast time. The amount of time 
for educational purposes is kept at a 
low figure, and as soon as it is used 
up further requests for governmental 
or educational use of station privi- 
leges can be denied. 

With various agencies, public 
and private, state and national, seek- 
ing radio outlets, it is important that 
the Federal government have the 
best possible representation on the 
air. The situation in Washington is 
hardly conducive to such a sensible 
objective. Many of the major agen- 
cies have radio programs of one sort 
or another—transcriptions, drama 
tized or specialized broadcasts, and 

6 Walker Evans, Dorothea Lange, Arthur 
Rothstein, Russell Lee are among the well 
known photographers who have done sig- 
nificant work under Resettlement Admin- 
istration auspices. 

7 Lester Beall is doing excellent poster 


work for the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration. 
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serial programs. The Department of 
Agriculture utilizes a prudent con- 
trol and seeks to coordinate within 
the department all radio requests for 
facilities so that one bureau will not 
compete with another for time. But 
no one office can be said to represent 
the United States Government in 
asking for broadcast time. The Office 
of Education, in cooperation with 
the Smithsonian Institution, has done 
some of the most imaginative of 
government-sponsored radio work in 
“The World Is Yours” program. 

Without any one coordinating 
radio office, the Federal government 
is not able to make the best or most 
imaginative use of radio for educa- 
tional and entertainment value. Con- 
siderable exploratory thinking and 
investigation must be done before 
the radio muddle is clarified or a 
final solution is reached. Coordina- 
tion is a necessary prerequisite to 
realizing the real usefulness of radio. 

Many other shortcomings might 
be suggested in a discussion of the 
present public information set-up, 
but the attributes of inefficiency, du- 
plication, inter-departmental compe- 
tition, inequality of classification, 
and inefficiency of technical facilities 
should be reasons compelling enough 
to suggest some sharply defined 
modifications. 

The evils which some foresee in 
a Central Information Bureau doubt- 
less do conjure up a vision of dread- 
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ful night for Washington newsmen.* 
We have not reached a place in this 
country where we need a Ministry of 
Propaganda and Public Enlighten- 
ment. Instead of a movement toward 
centralization of news outlets the 
trend should be reversed. The trend 
should be toward a more complete 
expression of opinion and announce- 
ments by responsible administrative 
officials. A new deal in government 
publicity can be attained which will 
embrace both of these seemingly con- 
tradictory objectives. 

We do not need more centrali- 
zation of publicity per se; we need 
more efficiency of service facilities 
and the elimination of duplicating 
and competing efforts. Certain steps 
which might well be taken by the 
government would greatly improve 
its service to the press and public, 
and at the same time would do the 
job with fewer people. 


Three-Fold Program Suggested 

Of prime importance is coordi- 
nation of public information outlets. 
There is too much confusion, incon- 
sistency, duplication, competition for 
space. The following suggestions are 
submitted as the basis for improving 
Federal information service: 

8 Arthur Krock, writing in the April 
1937 number of the QuaRTERLY opposed a 
Central Information Bureau on the ground 
that it would substitute handouts “for the 
warm and living speech of all public ad- 
ministrators except the President and the 


few permitted by him to communicate with 
the people through the press.”—Ep. 








1. Coordination of Technical 
Services into Unit Organizations. 
Instead of having half a dozen agen- 
cies make motion pictures one cen- 
tral production organization should 
make all government films—and 
make good ones, which would vie 
with the professional product. It 
should have research, production, 
and releasing units. Such an organi- 
zation would result in a substantial 
elimination of personnel while at the 
same time making it possible to 
secure more competent craftsmen 
than can now be obtained on a 
permanent basis. Hollywood has 
numerous figures who could and 
would take a film sabbatical to do 
worthy documentary work if the 
Federal government offered a real 
opportunity. 

A central photographic organ- 
ization should do all photographic 
work for the Federal government. 
There are now on the public payroll 
too many incompetent photogra- 
phers who might be better off fol- 
lowing some less exacting occupa- 
tion. A coordinated photo agency 
could give more direction to picto- 
rializing the world in which we live 
and toward achieving real photo-doc- 
umentation. The respect gained by 
some agencies in photography is con- 
vineing evidence that the newspa- 
pers, photo services, magazines, pub- 
lishers, schools, colleges, and other 
outlets appreciate steps being taken 


by certain progressive agencies of the | 


government. Civil service classifica- 
tion restrictions will have to be mod- 
ified if this reform is to take place, 

A graphics unit should be estab. 
lished to supervise the layout and 
design of all publications, design and 
reproduce charts and _ illustrations, 
make posters, etc. The government 
is now awakening to the necessity of 
producing booklets and pamphlets 
which do not look like insurance 
policies or 1890 auction posters. The 
standard of excellence in typography 
and make-up of The Future of the 
Great Plains, report of the Great 
Plains Committee, should be an aver- 
age criterion although it should not 
be considered the best the govern- 
ment can produce. With a competent 
graphics section there would be uni- 
formity, efficiency, and imagination 
in the production of all publications. 
This section might well take charge 
of poster work of the government, a 
field of activity in which singular 
lack of intelligence and imagination 
has been shown for many years. 

2. Coordination of Policy Mat 
ters for General Press and Public 
Information. Some central and re 
spons:dle agency should have a check 
on all information agencies as to 
general direction and responsibility 
with regard to governmental policy. 


® Designed by William Phillips of Rural 
Electrification Administration. 
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This does not necessitate censorship. 
Quite the contrary. 

One of the tasks of the coordi- 
nating bureau would be that of fact- 
finding and fact-locating. Numerous 
writers and investigators come to 
town seeking specific data along lines 
all too often obscure and remote 
from general understanding. The 
coordinating bureau should be able 
to direct the inquirer to the best pos- 
sible source of the desired informa- 
tion. There is a wealth of data issued 
by the government and that data 
should be available to all citizens. 
This applies with special force to 
reports and publications of technical 
and special interest which the gov- 
ernment issues year in and year out 
irrespective of any political policy 
which the incumbent administration 
may pursue. Stimulation of more 
active and responsive preparation of 
the facts of government by operating 
agencies as required by the public 
interest might well be accomplished 
under a coordinated system. By 
pointing out contradictions in infor- 
mation released by various agencies, 
a coordinated information system 
can be of material aid in gearing 
actual administrative operations to 
declare policies of the Federal gov- 
ernment. 

3. Present Information Staffs 
Should be Reduced to Operating 
Minimums. With coordinated service 
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operations it would not be necessary 
for each department to have person- 
nel performing technical duties. The 
staffs would be information officers 
capable of finding information, pre- 
paring data for writers, guiding in- 
vestigators to source material, etc. 

Moreover, the press should have 
more access to administrative off- 
cials. It may be a necessity of modern 
bureaucracy, but I am yet to be per- 
suaded that responsible officials are 
incapable of speaking for themselves. 
If a policy is adverse to the public 
interest, the sooner it is revealed and 
critically examined, the better will be 
the ultimate results to taxpayers and 
to the agency itself. Newsmen should 
be allowed more access to sources of 
information. This policy is not in- 
consistent with the planning of a 
well-articulated public information 
policy. More access to officials would 
remove much of the charge that in- 
formation staffs act as buffers in de- 
laying or preventing publication of 
information in the public interest. 
Too often buffing becomes bluffing 
and impairs the confidence of news- 
men in government press repre- 
sentatives, 

Working with the coordinating 
unit the press departments can obtain 
the technical services necessary and 
will thereby be indulging in less 
competition with each other and will 
get a better product. 
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What we can expect as the result 
of these recommendations: 


a. A more economical public infor- 
mation set-up. 

b. Better technical output. 

c. Decidedly smaller 
staffs. 

d. Greater access by writers to respon- 
sible administrative officials. 

e. Greater efficiency on the part of 
government departments in enab- 
ling writers to find what they want. 

f. Greater use of government outlets, 
publications, and media for public 
information purposes. 


information 


Enactment of these reforms would 
streamline the Federal publicity ma- 
chine and make it a vehicle of greater 


public usefulness. The object of mak. 
ing the Federal machine more eff- 
cient, like that of overhauling the 
rest of the administrative system, 
should be that of public service— 
service to the interest and inquiry of 
the public and education of the citi- 
zen in the problems of his govern. 
ment. Without the public’s full, free, 
and wide-gauge knowledge of the 
activities of the government, we can- 
not expect democracy to survive. 


Arcu A. Mercey 
Assistant Director of Information, 
Resettlement Administration 


ERROR AND REMEDY IN WPA PUBLICITY 


How a fundamental change in 
publicity policy can improve the pub- 
lic relations of a governmental agen- 
cy has been strikingly illustrated by 
the case of the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration. Long before the change 
was made in the spring of 1936, the 
WPA agency had manifestly become 
a serious liability to the administra- 
tion and throughout the political 
campaign it was the storm-center of 
attacks and criticisms of the New 
Deal. 

Roosevelt would undoubtedly 
have won the election even without 
this volte-face in public relations 
policy. But there is ample evidence 
to indicate that the change was ac- 
companied by an almost complete 
reversal of public opinion regard- 
ing the necessity for the work 


relief program as well as its integrity. 

The Constitution of the United 
States provides that: “A regular state- 
ment and account of receipts and 
expenditures of all public money 
shall be published from time to 
time.” Obviously, the purpose of this 
is to give the electors a report, not 
only of the amount of receipts and 
expenditures, but of the manner in 
which expenditures are made and 
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results obtained. Here in the Con- | 


stitution is set forth the responsibility 
of government agencies for the dis- 
semination of public information. 
In carrying out this mandate of 
the Constitution it is obvious that 
the first requirement in respect w 
any specific government program is 
that the public should be informed 
as to the reasons creating the neces 
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sity for the program. Unless they 
know these reasons, the people will 
not be able to evaluate any statement 
of activities and costs. This fact is 
particularly applicable in the case of 
emergency agencies set up under the 
present administration. 


Spot News 

The President's 
sages to Congress recommending 
the emergency legislation were clear 
enough. The debate attending the 
passage of the legislation was amply 
explanatory of the purposes sought 
to be accomplished. But unplanned 
publicity, usually in the form of spot 
news releases based upon news value 
and prepared without reference to 
the fundamental principles of the 
legislation, easily obscure these fun- 
damental principles and build up a 
totally erroneous public conception 
of the reasons for undertaking a pro- 
gram and of the program itself. 

Typical examples are the WPA 
and its predecessors, the FERA and 
the CWA. Until the year 1936 no 
carefully considered program for dis- 
seminating public information had 
been carried out by these organiza- 
tions, The result was that throughout 
the country most people not in ad- 
ministrative circles were greatly con- 
fused regarding the aims, purposes, 
and limitations of these 
activities. 

The experience of the WPA was 


various mes- 


relief 


a striking case in point. When this 
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administration was first set up by the 
President, the responsibility for dis- 
seminating information about its 
program was placed upon a group 
of experienced and capable newspa- 
permen. These men had been trained 
in the preparation and release of 
news stories. It was quite natural 
that news value guided them almost 
exclusively. 

From a news standpoint the most 
interesting part of the WPA program 
was the announcement of the ap- 
proval of specific work projects. The 
fact that the President had approved 
a project for constructing a $200,000 
recreation park at Midland would, of 
course, be bannered on page 1 of the 
Midland Daily Herald. The various 
wire services and the Washington 
news bureaus eagerly sought infor- 
mation from the WPA relative to 
the approval of work projects to be 
carried on throughout the country. 
For several months practically all 
that the public heard about WPA 
was that projects of this or that na- 
ture had been approved and would 
cost so much money. 

There were more than 200,000 
such approvals. These approvals cov- 
ered projects in every one of the 
three thousand-odd counties of the 
United States. Nearly every indi- 
vidual approval rated page 1 in the 
local newspaper. 
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Objective Forgotten 

But the results of this devo- 
tion to news value were extremely 
unfortunate. The general public very 
quickly forgot that the real purpose 
of the works program was, in the 
words of the President, “to provide 
work for the destitute unemployed.” 
Two hundred thousand front-page 
stories carried the implied idea that 
WPA’s primary purpose was con- 
struction of public works. The public 
impression of the program became 
associated with a false idea both of 
cost and of purpose. 

In the first place, the general 
public, having it fixed in mind that 
WPA’s primary objective was to 
build public works, quite naturally 
based its estimate of WPA upon the 
value of projects undertaken by it, 
and upon the efficiency with which 
the work was done. But, as has been 
pointed out, the WPA under the 
law had the definite responsibility of 
providing jobs for destitute people 
on relief with a specified limit of 
money to do the job. Neither the 
value of projects nor the efficiency 
with which they were conducted 
could be taken as criteria of the merit 
of WPA projects; they should not 
have been so presented to the public. 

For example, the city of Mid- 
land may have needed a $200,000 
high school much more seriously 
than it needed a $200,000 recreation 


park, but the WPA could not build 
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a modern high school in Midland, 
It could not do the job, but the Mid. } 
land public would not know that, 
The average citizen in Midland 
would be most likely to conclude 
that the WPA did not pay much at 
tention to real values, and that there | 
was probably something after all in | 
all this talk of boondoggling. 
Similarly, as regards efficiency, 
it is quite probable that through the 
use of modern machinery and spe 
cially trained people the $200,000 
recreation park could be built for } 
$150,000. In this event, however, not 
more than a third as many relief 
people would have been used on the | 
job, and there would not have been 
enough money left to give work to | 
the other two-thirds. But the average } 
Midland citizen would not think of | 
this. He would simply be impressed | 
by the thought that it cost WPA 
$200,000 to build a park that should 
not have cost more than $150,000, | 
There is still another unfor 





tunate consequence of the early over- 
emphasis on projects which had only 
been approved at Washington head- 
quarters. In order to give the pro | 
gram sufficient flexibility, it was | 
necessary to approve about three 
times as many projects as could bk 
or would be carried out. The time | 
factor was an important element. 
Both to save time in getting under 
way, and to keep the program decent | 
tralized, wide discretion in choosing | 
specific projects in the respective} 
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localities was necessarily given to 
the local administrators. The law 
provided that the President had to 
approve all projects; he, therefore, 
gave technical approval to projects 
which, technically considered, would 
be eligible for local execution. But, 
in order to provide flexibility and 
decentralization, he approved many 
more projects than were actually 
needed or for which money was 
available. 

The news releases from Wash- 
ington did not make this clear. They 
simply listed approved projects to- 
gether with costs for various com- 
munities throughout the country. 
The impression was generally gained 
in each community that all these 
projects would be carried out, when 
in fact only about one-third of them 
could be expected to be carried out. A 
false idea of magnitude and extrava- 
gance was created. The public was 
led to expect three times as much as 
could be performed. 

Disappointment and misunder- 
standing were fostered among those 
most friendly to the program. Every 
project submitted to the WPA was 
backed by some group of citizens, 
and the local WPA officials were 
compelled to spend a large part of 
their time explaining the situation 
to these interested groups. And of 
course, they never could do it to 
the satisfaction of everybody. The 
disappointment and even resentment 
of those groups supporting projects 
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which, although “approved” could 
not be accomplished, created a tre- 
mendous backlog of ill will. 

These hypothetical happenings 
at Midland had their actual counter- 
parts in thousands of communities 
throughout the country. The inevi- 
table result was reflected in the gen- 
erally adverse editorial comment 
which prevailed within a few 
months. The WPA program began 
in July and August of 1935 with gen- 
erally favorable responses. By Octo- 
ber and November a counter-tide 
of hostility to it was rising with 
puzzling speed. In January 1936 the 
editorials clipped from the newspa- 
pers showed that nearly go per cent 
of editorial opinion was unfavorable 
to WPA. 


Emphasis Shifted 

In February 1936, the informa- 
tion service of the WPA was finally 
established and a serious effort was 
made to correct these misapprehen- 
sions. A concerted effort was put 
forth by administrative officials all 
over the country to clear up misun- 
derstandings. In four more months, 
in spite of the imminence of the 
political campaign and the prepon- 
derance of newspapers opposed to 
the New Deal as a whole, the un- 
favorable comment had fallen to 
about 60 per cent. Favorable edi- 
torials increased until they comprised 
not ten per cent, but 40 per cent. 














Comparison of the early news- 
releases actually used, with the type 
of news-release which should have 
been used, will show how a simple 
shift of emphasis would have avoid- 
ed the troubles of the WPA which 
resulted from misunderstanding of 
costs and purposes. A typical news- 
release, dated Washington, October 
II, 1935, read as follows: 


President Approves Kansas Works 
Progress Allotment. The President has 
approved an allotment of Federal 
funds totaling $1,006,560 to be used 
by the Works Progress Administration 
in carrying out the works program in 
Kansas. 

The approval includes the projects 
which meet the President's require- 
ments of man-year cost, adaptability 
to the relief load problem in the local- 
ities affected, time of starting, and 
period for completion. From these 
projects, Evan Griffith, State Works 
Progress Administrator tor Kansas, will 
select those to which the Presidential 
allotment will be applied: 


Shawnee County 
TOPEKA—Construct jail and police 
headquarters. Federal funds, $68,920. 

A hypothetical example of the type 
of release which would have been 
desirable would read like this: 


The President today announced that 
provision has been made for giving 
work to 500 destitute unemployed cit- 
izens of Midland. The sum of $400,- 
ooo has been tentatively allotted to 
furnish this employment, and among 
the projects which may be undertaken 
under this program are the construc- 
tion of a large recreation park, repair 
and reconstruction of Midland sewer 
system, paving of several miles of 
streets as well as a number of smaller 
projects designed to give employment 
to women and professional people. 
The 
planned program for the dissemina- 
tion of information is demonstrated 
by these difficulties of the WPA. If, 
instead of emphasizing the approval 
of specific projects in the early news- 
releases, the emphasis had been 
placed upon the putting of the desti- 
tute unemployed to work, it would 
have largely prevented criticism re- 
garding the value of the projects and 
efficiency of the work, and would 
have eliminated one of the most mis- 
understood of the Presidential elec- 


tion issues. 


importance of a_ well 


LAWRENCE WESTBROOK 
Former Assistant Administrator 


of the WPA 


WASHINGTON GATHERS MUNICIPAL DATA 


That municipal affairs and in- 
formation are assuming a role of 
national significance is indicated by 
developments both urban and rural 
in the United States. 

A revealing picture of the gaps in 
the existing information about Amer- 
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ican cities was presented in July of 
last year in the Interim Report of the 
National Committee’s 
Urbanism Committee which is now 
completing the draft of its final report 
on The Réle of the Urban Communi- 
ty in the National Economy. 
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Most significant of its findings 
was the fact that Federal reports 
relating to cities have retrogressed 
in the face of a rapidly increasing 
urban population during the past 
fifty years. Urban places in the 
United States between the years 
1880 and 1930 increased 188 per 
cent in number (from 1,099 to 
3,165), and they increased 382 per 
cent in population (from 14,000,000 
to 69,000,000). Yet there has been a 
recession from the general and com- 
prehensive compilations known as 
The Social Statistics of Cities in the 
census of 1880, to the specialized 
Financial Statistics of Cities and par- 
ticularized studies of various federal 
bureaus today: In 1880 these general 
statistics covered seventeen major 
groups of items for some 222 cities 
over 10,000, while in 1934 they had 
been restricted to financial data for 
only 94 cities over 100,000. 

Even when special reports have 
been published on such subjects as 
crime or welfare statistics they sel- 
dom dealt with enough cities to give 
an adequate national coverage. Eco- 
nomic data on wages and consump- 
tion, for example, have, in some 
special reports, been restricted to a 
few isolated cities. Only lately have 
the reports ventured to include in 
general outline essential data con- 
cerning the major problems of urban 
life such as poverty, income, prices, 
hours, wages, housing, and consump- 
tion. 
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Some of the most fruitful infor- 
mation sources were found to be un- 
official rather than governmental. Or- 
ganizations of governmental authori- 
ties on the state and local levels and 
professional associations in the field 
of city management, public finance, 
personnel, public welfare, educa- 
tion, recreation, public works, hous- 
ing, planning, taxation, police, fire, 
and research are in possession of a 
supply of current fact which is recog- 
nized as one of the most promising 
sources of comparative data to sup- 
plement the inadequately developed 
official channels of information. The 
tendency for a large group of these 
national governmental organizations 
to centralize their headquarters in 
Chicago holds further promise of 
mutual stimulation in the develop- 
ment of services, not only informa- 
tional, but technical, research, pro- 
fessional, consultative, and academic 
as well. This trend may further 
contribute to the official development 
and dissemination of knowledge 
concerning municipal affairs and 
practices which was advocated by 
the Interim Report of the Urbanism 
Committee. 


New Information Service 

One immediate result of the 
Report has been the establishment, 
under the sponsorship of the Bureau 
of the Census, of a project for the 
collection and cataloging of munici- 
pal reports and documents. One hun- 








dred ninety-one cities over 50,000 
population are included in this proj- 
ect which is being conducted as a 
part of the Federal Writers’ Project, 
and the documents are now being 
turned in at Washington. They will 
be accumulated in the offices of the 
Bureau of the Census which is now 
engaged in formally establishing a 
Municipal Reference Library and 
Information Service. This unit may 
be the nucleus of an official national 
agency that may outgrow the func- 
tion of compiling and rendering 
statistical and general information 
and may extend further into essential 
advisory services of the type already 
being furnished to cities by dozens 
of other Federal bureaus. 

Whether these services will de- 
velop as far as the comparable func- 
tions now performed for agriculture 
and rural life by the Department of 
Agriculture remains to be seen. 
Agriculture’s powerful informational 
machine, so fully described in the 
January issue of this Quarrery by 
Mr. T. Swann Harding, represents 
an official service for a highly con- 
scious and relatively unified interest 
group which for four or five genera- 
tions now has been actively promot- 
ing its objectives through govern- 
mental as well as unofficial channels. 
That at this late date in the devel- 
opment of American cities there is 
getting under way for cities a mu- 
nicipal information service in the 
Federal government calls attention 
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to the lag in the nation’s official 
concern about the measurable and 
reportable details of urban life, 
This must be related to the fun- 
damental disunity in the make-up 
of the American city as compared 
with the uniform economic, region- 
al and traditional base which gives 
agricultural life the power to com- 
mand enough political strength and 
governmental services to secure a 
selective battery of facts and publi- 
cations in support of its objectives, 


Fact Collecting to Policy Making 
A thorough study of American 
agriculture and its official spokes- 
man and public servant, the Depart. 
ment of Agriculture,. will probably 
show better than any other research 
project the various currents and dis 
tinctions which characterize this in- 
teresting sequence from fact collect- 
ing to policy making and from 
administrative research to govern- 
mental promotion. Such a study 
might serve to explain how, begin- 
ning with agricultural experimenta- 
tion and research, there evolved a 
program of study in agricultural 
economics so that by 1931 in 80 
highly an industrialized nation as the 
United States there were 159 classi- 
fied positions in economics and statis 
tics in the Business Economics series 
of the Federal civil service as com- 
pared with 299 in the Agricultural 
Economics series. It would also lend 
enlightenment to the process by 
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which technical soil and seed pam- 
phlets came to be supplemented with 
material effectively designed to ar- 
rive at a democratically evolved agri- 
cultural policy in the form of pam- 
phiets entitled “What Part Should 
the Farmers in Your County Taxe 
in Making National Agricultural 
Policy?” or, “How to Organize and 
Conduct County Forums,” or “Dis- 
cussion: a Brief Guide to Methods.” 
It might also serve to explain how 
scientific and analytical studies in 
farm tenancy are supplemented by 
pamphlets with striking covers por- 
traying deserted farm youths and en- 
titled “Should Farm Ownership be a 
Goal of Agricultural Policy?” It 
would reveal, in addition, a clearer 
understanding of the educational, 
administrative, and promotional ser- 
vices rendered by that unique type 
of American official known as the 
county agent who has been an effec- 
tive and flexible representative of 
both agricultural science and policy 
for the county, the state, the state 
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university, the Federal government, 
and the American Farm Bureau. 

Whether or not American farm 
policy and agricultural administra- 
tion has achieved what might be de- 
sired as the ideal farm life is another 
question, but that it has been one 
of the most conscious and relatively 
effective devices for the utilization 
of factual findings and their dissem- 
ination in the interest of an im- 
portant cross-section of the American 
population is not to be doubted. 
Those who analyzed in the Urban- 
ism Committee’s Interim Report the 
existing machinery for the collection 
of urban statistics were apparently 
aware, on the basis of agriculture’s 
experience, of the strategic part 
played by a mature system of fact 
collection in the formulation of 
workable and acceptable administra- 
tive practices and governmental 
policies. 


A.sert Lepawsky 
Public Administration Clearing 
House, Chicago 








ORGANIZED GROUPS 


This department surveys the activities of political parties, trade associa- 
tions, labor unions, professional organizations, and the host of leagues, 
societies, and councils that bring men together for some common 
purpose. Attention centers upon problems relevant to all organized 
effort to secure a cohesive following and to rally public support, not 
upon the merits or shortcomings of particular policies or objectives, 


LOBBYING IN NEBRASKA'S LEGISLATURE 


. . *-* ; 
The constitutional provisions for 


a unicameral legislature in Nebraska 
have been put into effect and this 
new one-chamber body has already 
completed its first session. The ques- 
tion immediately arises as to the 
status of lobbying under the new 
régime. 

Recently I spent a week observ- 
ing the unicameral session, inter- 
viewing members, lobbyists, news- 
papermen, state officials, and men in 
the street. Always, there is the ques- 
tion whether the reduced size of the 
legislature will or will not increase 
the special-interest pressure upon 
each legislator. Some are sure that 
lobbyists will become the de facto 
legislators; others see no pronounced 
change from the bicameral years; 
and still others, the avowed propo- 
nents of unicameralism, aver that the 
lobbying situation has been substan- 


tially improved by the new system. 
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In the new single-house legisla. 
ture there are but forty-three mem- 
bers. The sessions are held in a hall 
built for the lower house of the old 
legislature. When the “unic” mem- 
bers were assigned their seats at the 
front of this magnificent chamber, 
the question arose as to what should 
be done with the sixty seats in the 
rear. Finally it was decided to assign 
them to lobbyists. And so you have 
the spectacle of elected representa- 
tives of the people sitting sedately at 
the front of the hall, legislating for 
the public welfare under the constant 
scrutiny of three-score other official 
representatives—the representatives 
of special interests. It is truly instruc- 
tive to the uninitiated to witness such 
stark realism in a legislative assem- 
bly. For sheer frankness, I wonder if 
it can be equalled in any state capitol 
in this country. Only a fabric cord 
divides the legislators from the lob 
byists. Such demarcation can be no 
more than a legal fiction. 
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Under the Nebraska law, lob- 
byists are required to register. Dur- 
ing the present session, 187 were offi- 
cially registered. Of course, there 
were many others who came to Lin- 
coln to appear before standing com- 
mittees and even to button-hole in- 
dividual legislators. But these were 
not professional lobbyists. They were 
only alert citizens interested in pass- 
ing or blocking proposed legislation. 
And, in addition, there was that long 
list of state officials who, from time 
to time, definitely tried to influence 
the legislative process. These officials 
were not registered, though they may 
have been even more important as 
lobbyists than the paid agents of the 
Burlington Railroad, the Iowa-Ne- 
braska Power Company, or of the 
retail merchants association. 


Outward Evidences 

I interviewed many registered 
lobbyists in Nebraska. One of the 
veterans—he has attended twenty- 
three successive biennial sessions of 
the Nebraska legislature—remarked 
that the new unicameral legislature 
was a “paradise for lobbyists.” 
“Why,” says he, “there are four or 
five official lobbyists for every legis- 
lative member! There is more pres- 
sure here than I have ever witnessed 
in a Nebraska legislative session!” 
And any trained observer can easily 
see that pressure being exerted as 
controversial legislation comes upon 
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the floor. The outward evidences of 
lobbying are conspicuous. 

There is, another 
aspect to this question. The influence 
of any lobbyist depends upon two 
things: the reasonableness of his 
argument and the legislator’s politi- 
cal situation. If special pleaders do no 
more than present arguments to leg- 
islators, there can be little sincere ob- 
jection. If they go beyond the bounds 
of legitimate persuasion, they earn 


the title of “insidious lobbyists,” an 


however, 


appellation that never fails to wring 
a boisterous response from a “grass 
roots” audience. 

Has the unicameral system in- 
creased the effectiveness of the lobby? 
I am convinced that it has not. The 
refining element is the inability of 
the unicameral legislator to hide 
his hand in viva-voce voting. One 
member of the Nebraska legislature 
may demand and receive a roll-call 
vote upon any question. Bicameral 
bodies also have such rules, but they 
apply only to the regular procedure 
of the whole house. In Nebraska, the 
rule applies also to the committee of 
the whole. And, what is more im- 
portant, it applies also to standing 
committees, for a copy of the com- 
mittee roll-call vote is printed in the 
official journal of the legislature. 
Moreover, newspapermen may at- 
tend and report the executive session 
of standing committees. 
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Legislative Thicket Cleared 

When the committee system is 
organized so as to prevent a legisla- 
tor hiding his hand, a legislative 
thicket has, indeed, been cleared for 
the cultivation of representative de- 
mocracy. The greatest enemies of 
that ideal, the lobbyist and his mem- 
ber-victim, are exposed to public 
scrutiny. The average politician, who 
naturally regards his political career 
as indispensable to his state, can now 
generate increased ability to with- 
stand the lure of a lobbyist’s propo- 
sal. The open threat of retirement 
from public office may indeed be- 
come more important in building up 
personal morality and honesty than 
all the academic lectures to which a 
member may have been exposed 
from childhood to election. 

With a legislator unable to 
double-cross his constituents by hid- 
ing his official actions in one of the 
procedural grottos, the eradication of 
illegitimate lobbying becomes a mat- 
ter for the decision of voters. If a 
majority of citizens will not protect 
their interests at the polls, there is no 
reason to formulate ambitious mech- 
anisms to achieve the same end. The 
question is whether a people deserve 


a better government than they want, 
If we rely upon democracy, there is 
little justification for answering that 
question in the affirmative. 

I hasten to agree with John 
Norton, the father of the present 
Nebraska system. His contention is 
that, with open procedure, the lob 
bying problem will take care of itself, 
The toleration or even inducement, 
of legitimate lobbying will tend to 
increase the number of interests rep- 
resented on the registered lists. Plac- 
ing the legislator “on the spot” will 
make him vote his honest convictions 
as to what will conduce to the wel- 
fare of his constituents. If he fails to 
perform this duty, he can easily be 
relieved of further responsibility as 
a public official. 

In the end, however, this system 
will probably result in increased 
propaganda campaigns among the 
electors. The new pressure politics, 
with its hidden sponsors, may fall 
upon us like an avalanche, and we 
shall have to face other problems. 


Cortez A. M. Ewine 

Director, School of Citizenship and 
Public Affairs 

University of Oklahoma 


CONSUMER INTEREST GROUPS 


One accompaniment of mass 
production has been a greatly in- 
creased interest in studying the habits 
and psychology of the consumer. 


This has been coupled with efforts | 


by commercial agencies to determine 
the types of appeal which most suc 
cessfully stimulate ultimate consumer 


' 
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buying. It may not be unreasonable 
to infer that these analyses, and such 
discussion of them as has filtered 
through to the public, have led a con- 
stantly increasing number of individ- 
uals to regard themselves as con- 
sumers. Discovering that they are the 
subjects of observation has resulted 
in a certain degree of self-conscious- 
ness and has led many to view them- 
selves and the position of the con- 
sumer with a more or less critical 
eye. Mounting financial difficulties 
in obtaining desired goods and ser- 
vices, which resulted from the de- 
pression, and a more general discus- 
sion of consumer interests, which 
was furthered by the consumer agen- 
cies set up in the NRA and AAA, 
have speeded up the development of 
a consumer movement which now 
gives evidence of being well under 
way. 

It is as yet impossible to predict 
just how the movement will proceed, 
the strength it may develop, the spe- 
cific organizations that will contrib- 
ute most to it, or those which will 
be its outstanding leaders in the 
future. 

Individuals who have had ex- 
perience with any considerable num- 
ber of agencies representing them- 
selves as serving the consumer, 
usually become cautious in their 
endorsement of such services. There 
is a growing tendency on the part of 
careful observers to withhold final 
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judgment concerning any agency 
representing itself as working in the 
consumers’ interest until ample in- 
formation and evidence is available 
as to its real objectives, the character 
of its services or products, and the 
source and basis of its support. It is 
important to realize that consumer 
agencies are established for diverse 
purposes. 

Over a long period of years it 
has been possible to find local groups 
working out more or less successful 
ways of dealing with certain of their 
problems as consumers. Some of 
these have been groups of house- 
wives, others have been made up of 
men who were heads of families, 
while others have included both. 
Most of these groups have attracted 
little attention outside of their own 
communities; many have been active 
over only relatively short periods, 
and until very recently the term 
“consumer” has seldom appeared 
either in the name of the group or 
in its discussions. 


Diverse Motives 
Sometimes use of the word 
“consumer” has been misleading. 
For example, in the early NRA days, 
many discovered with surprise that 
the long established National Con- 
sumers’ League has as its major ob- 
jective the protection of workers 
rather than consumers. It has includ- 
ed consumers in its membership for 
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the influence they may exert in 
bringing about better working con- 
ditions in factories where consumer 
goods are produced. The League 
does call attention to the inherent 
danger to consumers of insanitary 
conditions in the manufacture of 
foods and garments, but this is pri- 
marily to win support of the League’s 
program in behalf of employees and 
only incidentally for the protection 
of the users of the product. 
“Consumer” or some similarly 
suggestive term has appeared in the 
names of units set up by numerous 
commercial groups to further con- 
sumption of their particular prod- 
ucts or services. Some of these, al- 
though readily identified as adver- 
tising or sales-promotion agencies, 
have succeeded in building up and 
retaining the confidence of large 
numbers of consumers in their prod- 
ucts and in the fairness of their rep- 
resentations. Occasionally there have 
been others professing a benevolent 
purpose and denying any selfish objec- 
tives, yet promoting products or ser- 
vices that fall so far short of yielding 
the value promised as to cause seri- 
ous financial loss to purchasers. The 
“front” of some of these less scrup- 
ulous agencies is such as to mislead, 
at least for a time, fairly keen and 
Another 
type of consumer activity is frequent- 


experienced individuals. 


ly encountered—that of perfectly 


sincere, honest, but misguided or 
inadequately informed groups. 

Various kinds of non-commer- 
cial organizations have manifested 
active interest in consumer problems 
and in legislation for the protection 
of the consumer. Only a limited 
number of these have been organized 
to deal primarily with consumer 
problems. Some thirty of the origi- 
nal Consumer Councils initiated by 
the Consumers’ Advisory Board dur- 
ing the days of the NRA are said to 
be still functioning. These councils 
are apparently carrying on useful 
work. The nature of their activities 
has been largely determined by local 
leaders and is concerned chiefly with 
local conditions and needs. 

The number of consumer coop- 
eratives is increasing rapidly. They 
are organized as the agencies through 
which their members may purchase 
merchandise or services. In order to 
promote and safeguard their inter- 
ests, these cooperatives usually carry 
on a more or less extensive educa- 
tional program in which all members 
are not only invited but urged to 
participate. Personal experience, the 
cooperatives know, is a school which 
many consumers attend without 
learning much of special value in 
meeting their buying problems. 

An increasing number of people 
living in rural America are looking 
for ways to increase returns from the 


products they sell and from the 
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money they spend. For years the 
success and influence of the fruit, 
grain, and other marketing coopera- 
tives have been generally known. 
But this cooperation is not restricted 
to marketing alone. It has been and 
is being employed by increasing 
numbers, not alone in purchasing 
goods used in the business of farm- 
ing, but also in buying a large vol- 
ume of personal and household 
goods. 

Rural cooperative buying is car- 
ried on in a variety of ways, but, 
irrespective of the complexity of the 
plan under which they operate, these 
groups represent local consumer at- 
tack on the very concrete job of ex- 
changing a portion of their cash 
income for goods they cannot pro- 
duce on the farms. The experience 
and information gained by the indi- 
viduals in these groups is doubtless 
contributing no small part to the 
development of more _ intelligent 
rural consumers. They are learning 
more about merchandise, more about 
the machinery of distribution, and 
they are coming to appreciate more 
keenly the influence they may exert 
and the advantages they may gain 
through selecting goods of known 
quality through group buying. 

The participation of individuals 
in consumer cooperative units is 
probably far more significant than is 
suggested by the total volume of the 
goods they handle or by the atten- 
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tion accorded local and national 
cooperative organizations by either 
consumers or business men. 


“The Left Wing” 


Another type of consumer or- 
ganization, which might be termed 
the left wing of the movement, is 
represented by Consumers’ Research, 
Inc. It furnishes its subscribers with 
both confidential and non-confiden- 
tial information about specific com- 
modities; it makes available to them 
what it considers unfavorable as well 
as favorable information about spe- 
cific trade-marked goods and ex- 
presses opinions as to their relative 
suitability for consumer use; it freely 
criticizes the character and value to 
consumers of services rendered by 
Federal, state, and municipal agen- 
cies as well as by other agencies, both 
commercial and non-commercial; 
and passes comment upon legisla- 
tion and other matters it considers 
important to consumers. The Inter- 
Mountain Consumers’ Service, Inc., 
of Denver, is a less familiar agency 
which gives a much smaller group of 
subscribers in the Mountain States 
a similar type of information with 
special consideration for locally 
available goods. The distinctive fea- 
ture of the service provided by the 
Consumers’ Union of the United 
States, Inc., is that it supplements its 
information about commodities with 
statements concerning labor condi- 
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tions in many of the factories in 
which the commodities are produced. 

Certain influential organizations 
which have on various occasions sup- 
ported measures in the consumers’ 
interest were originally organized to 
serve certain definite social, educa- 
tional, or professional objectives 
without any thought of giving at- 
tention to the consumer interests of 
their members or clients. As social 
and economic changes have forced 
leaders in these groups to study more 
closely the activities of their organi- 
zations, they have come to recognize 
that there are certain distinctive in- 
terests of individuals as consumers 
which must be protected if the pri- 
mary objectives of their organiza- 
tions are to be served, and if accept- 
able standards of living are to be 
attained by any considerable propor- 
tion of the population. Fairly rapidly, 
therefore, items of consumer protec- 
tion are finding a place in the pro- 
grams of many long-established or- 
ganizations which originally were 
only indirectly concerned with con- 


9° 
sumers interests. 


Debate of the Copeland Bill 

A brief review of the way in 
which consumer support was built 
up and the part it has played in the 
effort to obtain more adequate pro- 
tection for consumers by the enact- 
ment of a new Federal food, drugs, 
and cosmetic law, illustrates the 


awakening consumer consciousness, 
Public attention was called to the 
desire for a new law when Senator 
Copeland introduced S 1944, in the 
Senate in June 1933. But this was 
not the beginning of the story, for 
over a period of years, Federal and 
state officials, individuals in certain 
professional groups, and a very lim- 
ited number of consumers realized 
they needed more protection than 
was available under existing laws, 
Little general attention had been 
given to these needs, and the public 
press usually passed over such criti- 
cisms and touched lightly, if at all, 
on such unpleasant incidents as the 
casualties resulting from the use of 
inadequately regulated proprietary 
products. Nevertheless, experiences 
and evidence were accumulating, 
and those who realized the situation 
were preparing for the struggle 
which they knew was ahead. Con- 
sumers’ Research, Inc., began playing 
up some of the startling facts in the 
situation, and when this awakened 
its subscribers many of them began 
to urge legislation to cope with the 
existing evils. 

Immediately after the bill was 
introduced, commercial interests op 
posing any tightening in the regula- 
tions governing their products or- 
ganized and very soon launched a 
bitter campaign in opposition to the 
proposed legislation. Every effort was 
made to enlist the press in arousing 
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consumer as well as commercial 
prejudice against the bill. Newspa- 
pers and the trade publications, with 
only rare exceptions, were strongly 
opposed to new legislation unless 
designed to weaken the existing law. 
A surprising amount of false and 
misleading information about the 
situation flooded the country. Not 
one of the leading women’s maga- 
zines actively urged new legislation 
and most of them questioned or 
openly opposed it. 

Leaders in various national or- 
ganizations interested in social leg- 
islation sent information about exist- 
ing conditions and the need for new 
legislation to the members of their 
respective organizations shortly after 
the first food, drugs, and cosmetic 
bill was introduced. However, the 
opponents of the measure confused 
the situation and made it necessary 
for these organizations to devote 
much time and effort to presenting 
facts to refute specious objections. 
How rapidly and effectively this was 
done is shown by the promptness 
with which outstanding organiza- 
tions were able, even though employ- 
ing carefully established procedure, 
to reach a decision to support the 
principle of the proposed legislation. 

At the first hearing on S 1944 in 
December 1933, only two or three of 
the women’s national organizations 
which later supported the legislation 
appeared in its behalf, but at the 
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February 1934 hearing more than a 
dozen of these organizations were 
represented by properly authorized 
officials. At present thirteen of these 
groups are working for this legisla- 
tion as members of the Women’s 
Joint Congressional Committee, an 
organization which serves its con- 
stituent groups as a clearing house 
in their legislative work. These or- 
ganizations are: American Associa- 
tion of University Women, Ameri- 
can Dietetic Association, American 
Home Economics Association, Amer- 
ican Nurses’ Association, Council of 
Women for Home Missions, Girls’ 
Friendly Society of the United States 
of America, Medical Women’s Na- 
tional Association, National Board 
of the Young Women’s Christian 
Associations of the U.S.A., National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
National Council of Jewish Women, 
National League of Women Voters, 
National Women’s Trade Union 
League of America, and Women’s 
National Homeopathic Medical Fra- 
ternity. These organizations work 
together very closely under a proced- 
ure which insures to each group ab- 
solute freedom to determine its own 
action. In the case of this legislation 
there has been surprising agreement, 
and this, very naturally, has made 
possible a maximum of cooperative 
efficiency in behalf of the measure. 

In addition to these, there are 
other national organizations which 
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should be noted. The National Wo- 
men’s Christian Temperance Union 
has actively supported the legislation. 
The General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs unanimously endorsed the 
principles of S 2800, the bill then 
before the Senate at its biennial con- 
vention in 1934. This organization 
has not been an aggressive supporter 
of new food, drugs, and cosmetic leg- 
islation, however. The American 
Federation of Labor has passed 
strong resolutions in its support. 
Among others are included the dif- 
ferent health and medical organi- 
zations. 

Consumers’ Research, Inc., and 
more recently the Consumers’ Union 
of the United States, Inc., have been 
keenly interested in the legislation 
and have kept it constantly before 
their subscribers. They have severely 
criticized the inadequacy of the food, 
drugs, and cosmetic bills which in 
turn have been before Congress. 
They have sponsored and urged pas- 
sage of bills more drastic than the 
original bill, S 1944, which drew 
such heavy fire from the trade. 


Failure in 74th Congress 

It is noteworthy that the confer- 
ence committee of Senators and 
House members, which met the fore- 
noon of the last day of the 74th Con- 
gress, accepted, in practically all of 
the more important compromises, 
the provisions more favorable to 
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consumers and finally failed in reach. 
ing an agreement only because Sen- 
ate conferees would not yield to the 
position of the House members that 


enforcement of the advertising pro- | 


visions be placed with the Federal 
Trade Commission. In this stand, the 
Senate conferees were supported by 
a joint statement from twelve of the 
women’s organizations. The state- 
ment, delivered while the committee 
was in session, urged that the mea- 
sure be rejected unless administra- 
tion of the advertising provisions was 
left with the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration. This same conflict over 
which agency shall administer the 
advertising provisions is one of the 
major issues which has delayed 
action in the present session of 
Congress. 

Food, drug, and cosmetic legis- 
lation is of necessity highly technical 
in character, and hence has offered 
many almost insuperable difficulties 
as a measure for which to build intel- 
ligent and effective popular support. 
Despite the complexities of the mea- 
sure, the representatives of the wo 
men’s organizations have kept them- 
selves well informed and followed 
the progress of the legislation closely. 
Most members of Congress are 
aware of this fact. Probably the 
longer the passage of a bill is de- 
layed, the greater will be the influ- 
ence of these groups. 
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Because the provisions of the bill 
are designed to regulate a multitude 
of individual products, many power- 
ful commercial interests are arrayed 
against it. Temporarily, disagree- 
ment over administration of the ad- 
vertising provisions, for which cer- 
tain drug interests are doubtless 
chielly responsible, is serving admir- 
ably the desire of those who wish to 
postpone, and prevent if possible, 
legislation of any kind which will 
increase protection for consumers. 

It yet remains to be seen how 
this conflict is to be settled. It is quite 
possible that a bill may be enacted 
from which all advertising provisions 
have been omitted, leaving advertis- 
ing to be dealt with in some future 
measure. Meanwhile, advertisers are 
trying to bolster consumer confi- 
dence. If the public temper is cor- 
rectly judged, however, consumers 
will move slowly but persistently for- 
ward in their demand for what they 
are convinced is their right—legisla- 
tion in the consumers’ interest, ade- 
quately 
enforced. 

The question relative to food, 
drug, and cosmetic legislation is not 


financed and _ vigorously 


to discover what consumers want, 
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but how much; and how they are 
going to get it. Thoughtful leaders 
who realize the importance of con- 
sumers’ interests and the need for 
better provisions to insure the pro- 
tection they require, are insisting on 
a broader, more fundamental pro- 
gram based on careful scientific re- 
search in order that standards may 
be established against which to check 
proposed measures before action is 
taken, 

To date, an over-all organization 
to head up the whole consumer 
movement has failed to materialize 
although it has been a dream cher- 
ished by many individuals. Certainly 
one factor, which alone would pre- 
vent such a dream from coming into 
being, is the lack of a generally ac- 
cepted consumer program. When, if 
ever, such is evolved, a super-organ- 
ization may result although this 
would seem hardly necessary. It is 
more reasonable to anticipate that 
a consumer movement will be car- 
ried forward by many different types 
of socially minded organizations. 


Auice L. Epwarps 

Former Executive Secretary, 

American Home Economics 
Association 








CHANNELS OF COMMUNICATION 


This section is concerned with channels of communications, the press 
radio, motion pictures, public forums, and other similar agencies. Event, 
trends, new developments, and problems of special interest to the student 
of public opinion are selected and reported. 


THE CORRESPONDENT IN SPAIN 


During eight hectic years abroad 
I have covered as many revolutions 
in South America and Spain, but no 
uprising in my experience presented 
the difficulties and dangers of the 
Spanish war. For the first time in 
newspaper history, journalists felt 
the insecurity and chills which come 
to residents of a besieged city, ruth- 
lessly torn to pieces day and night by 
relentless cannonading and bombing. 

We lived under discouraging 
conditions. We suffered the same 
privations as the beleaguered Mad- 
rilefios. Most American correspon- 
dents lived in apartments or hotels 
until early in November when we 
moved to the American embassy 
while the British writers established 
quarters at their embassy. We main- 
tained working headquarters at the 
“telefonica,” the central telephone 
exchange, whence we phoned our 
Paris and London offices. The bat- 
tlefront was only ten blocks away. 
The telephone building was struck 
by shells on numerous occasions and 


bombs dropped all around it. But 
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the tallest structure in Spain stood | 
unmoved although its windows wer 
smashed by explosions and its wall 
punctured by artillery fire. 

We lived most of the war news 
when Madrid became the battle 
front. Every bomb, every shell 
brought a story almost to our type 
writers. Routine information was} 
obtained at the ministries of war, in 
terior, and foreign affairs and the 
national police headquarters. When | 
the government moved to Valencia, 
the defense junta’s offices in the pal- 
ace belonging to Juan March (finan | 
cier of the rebellion) and the war 
department the _ principal 
sources. The foreign correspondent | 
employed Spanish reporters on | 
part-time basis to aid in gathering | 
the behind-the-line news. 


were 


Organization of Communications 
The ambiguity of the official 
communiqués regarding the prog | 
ress of hostilities made daily visit | 
to the front necessary. It was a fat 


day which did not produce thrilling 
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eyewitness accounts of the fighting. 
Up to the time that Madrid became 
the front line, there was no night 
combat. We would drive to the war 
zone each morning in our own auto- 
mobile or in one supplied by the war 
department, and return late in the 
afternoon. 


Correspondents Captured 

Communications between dif- 
ferent sectors of the front were poor. 
The forces did not know what was 
occurring at a point only a few miles 
away. In a single day the Insurgents 
captured three foreign newspaper- 
men and two diplomats who had 
driven through no man’s land right 
into their ranks. There was no indi- 
cation where the respective lines lay. 
I missed being taken prisoner only 
because a lone militiaman returning 
along a deserted road warned me 
that I was heading for Rebel terri- 
tory. The Insurgents had advanced 
but the officers at the Loyalist camp, 
which I had left a quarter of an hour 
before, were unaware of it. This 
weakness in the communications 
system has been corrected. 

The ordinary channels of news 
transmission prior to the war were: 
firstly, telephone to Paris and Lon- 
don; secondly, Cable Bilbao, connect- 
ing Bilbao and London; thirdly, 
Transradio Espafiola, a radio concern 
affliated with Marconi and R.C.A.; 
Italcable, the Italian company. Com- 


munications between Madrid and 
Bilbao were cut off early in the hos- 
tilities, thereby eliminating one of 
our outlets. Messages via Italcable 
had to be transmitted overland to 
Barcelona and thence abroad. Delay 
discouraged much traffic from Ma- 
drid because the lines to Barcelona 
had to be routed via Valencia. The 
Rebels held Zaragoza on the direct 
Madrid-Barcelona route. 

We relied, therefore, on the tele- 
phone and Transradio. The latter 
was overwhelmed with traffic—gov- 
ernmental, diplomatic, private, and 
press—and it was difficult to predict 
when the press dispatches would be 
transmitted. The delays sometimes 
ranged from twelve to twenty-four 
hours. Although the telephones like- 
wise were crowded with governmen- 
tal and diplomatic traffic, we favored 
them because we knew definitely 
that our stories were reaching our 
offices in other countries and the 
hour of transmission. Paris and Lon- 
don would relay our dispatches to 
New York and other points of the 
globe. 


Official Censorship 

In the early days of the war the 
censorship in Madrid was indescrib- 
ably deficient. The censors did not 
understand English and the material 
had to be translated into Spanish be- 
fore approval could be obtained. 
Each censor had his own opinion as 
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to what was to pass. Thus one corre- 
spondent would send a story and a 
colleague appearing a few minutes 
later with the same information writ- 
ten in different form would encoun- 
ter the savage red pencil. My diary 
for August 23, 1936, gives a descrip- 
tion of this censorship: 
Rebel planes made their first raid on 
Madrid’s environs and bombed the 
Getafe airdrome. The government 
confirmed the news in its 10 p.m. 
broadcast. The censor would not 
permit transmission of cables carry- 
ing the text of this broadcast. Appar- 
ently decided such news may be all 
right for the Spanish people but not 
for the press abroad. In view of this 
situation, I instructed my Paris office 
to pick up the official broadcasts be- 
cause I could not send the texts out 
of Spain by cable. 
This absurd situation was remedied 
in September when Julio Alvarez del 
Vayo, a former newspaperman, be- 
came foreign minister. He installed 
Luis Rubio Hidalgo, another expe- 
rienced and able correspondent, as 
head of the censor’s office. There- 
after we had comparatively little 
difficulty in transmitting most of the 
facts. Rubio knew what newspaper- 
men thought of censorship in gen- 
eral and he tried to make it as light 
as possible. The fact that he prohib- 
ited mention of troop movements, 
military plans, or the tragic execu- 
tions—unless they occurred in the 
Rebel areas—is understandable, but 


stories of the executions were sent 


abroad by one means or another. 
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I cannot speak authoritatively re. 
garding the Rebel censorship because 
I remained in Madrid. I have been 


told, however, that it was consider. 


ably more rigorous than that im. | 


posed by the Loyalists. I know of at 
least one correspondent of an impor- 
tant American newspaper who vol- 
untarily left the Rebel lines because 
the censorship permitted him to send 
only routine information. 


Early Censorship 

The early Madrid censorship 
made no distinction between news 
for domestic use and that intended 
for foreign consumption. Defeats 
were never admitted in the Loyalist 
press which was engaged principally 
in publishing material intended to 
strengthen the public morale. Rubio, 
with the authorization of his supe- 
rior, would allow us to report gov- 
ernment defeats because he felt it 
was wiser to admit a fact immedi- 
ately rather than try to deny the 
story which would emanate inevi- 
tably from the Rebel headquarters. 
Consequently more accurate news 
was published abroad about the true 
situation than was printed in Spain. 
During the three and a half years! 
spent in Spain, some sort of inefi- 
cient, poorly-handled censorship ex- 
isted. Rubio did an excellent job in 
making it more tractable and work- 


able. 
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We were not trailed by secret 
agents mor was any record of our 
past history kept by the government 
press bureau. I know of one news- 
paperman whose sympathies were 
openly with the Rebels, but he was 
permitted to continue working al- 
though now and then his dispatches 
ran into difficulties with the censor- 
ship. He departed voluntarily when 
his embassy closed and today he is 
covering the Rebel army’s activities. 

It is difficult to compare the sit- 
uations of the correspondents work- 
ing on either side of the lines. But I 
take the liberty of quoting from a 
statement made by James Abbe, 
father of the precocious authors of 
Around the World in 11 Years, who 
went to Spain to write feature stories 
and take pictures for a newspaper 
syndicate. In an interview published 
in a Pacific Coast newspaper last 
March, Abbe said: 

The correspondents on our side were 

pretty lucky. The Rebels had the 

food. The Loyalists had the indus- 
tries, but correspondents on their side 
were apt to go hungry. 

An exact record of every correspon- 

dent was on file in Salamanca with 

our pictures. I'll have to admit that 
one of my strongest recommenda- 
tions was that I'd been in jail in 

Communist Russia. 

Radio Propaganda 

Both sides employed the radio 
extensively for propaganda pur- 
poses. Official bulletins were given 


over the air at specified intervals. For 

July 19 my diary said: 
Our two local radio stations have 
been on the air ceaselessly since nine 
o'clock yesterday morning. They play 
phonograph records between official 
announcements. The principal station, 
Union Radio, is dedicated to the 
broadcast of the government's notes, 
while Radio Espafia, which operates 
on the same wave length as Seville’s 
Rebel station, is used in an attempt 
to drown out the latter. 


Radio Stations Seized 

All privately-owned radio sta- 
tions throughout Spain were seized 
by the Loyalists and Insurgents. No 
restriction was placed on the use of 
radio receiving sets. We could pick 
up the Rebel broadcasts with com- 
parative ease despite the govern- 
ment’s attempts to create interfer- 
ence. Political parties and labor un- 
ions established their own broadcast- 
ing outlets so there were more than 
a half-dozen on the air at all hours. 
The government took over the only 
commercial short-wave station, EAQ, 
owned by Transradio Espafiola. Off- 
cial bulletins were broadcast in 
Spanish, French, English, German, 
and Portuguese for listeners in every 
corner of the earth. EAQ is one of 
the most powerful European stations. 

The radio situation became 
such that the war was being fought 
on the air as much as on the ground. 
European listeners could hear both 
sides—and come away more puzzled 
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than ever as to what really was 
happening. 

The most publicized announcer 
was General Gonzalo Queipo de 
Llano, tall, lean, brusque commander 
of the southern Rebel army, who 
indulged in fantastic broadcasts of 
threats, descriptions, predictions, and 
alleged revelations from beautiful 
Seville. 

Late in November I broadcast 
from EAQ for one of the American 
networks. We had suffered a terrific 
aerial bombardment the preceding 
night, so as a matter of precaution 
against another raid, I made the 
broadcast from a bombproof cellar 
instead of from the regular studios. 


Test of Wits and Objectivity 


We required a variety of passes 
to perform our news gathering. We 
could not be on the streets at night 
without a special salvo conducto and 
knowledge of the password which 
was changed each evening. There 
were no street lights because of the 
menace of night air raids. Out of the 
darkness would come the sharp com- 
mand, “Alto! Halt!” from an unseen 
sentinel who would approach with 
his rifle ribs high. He would give 
the first phrase of the password and 
you would have to reply correctly— 
or go to jail. 

Letters, periodicals, telegrams, 
and telephones came under the sharp 
eyes of the censors. Private individ- 
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uals were not permitted to phone 
because of espionage fear. Our press 
calls were made while a vigilant cen- 
sor sat by our side, alert to flick down 
the key if we tried to insert forbid- 
den information in the already cen- 
sored dispatch. 

Various methods were used to 
smuggle prohibited stories abroad 
but it is too early to reveal them. The 
American correspondents were in- 
genious in getting past the red pen- 
cils. The stiffer the censorship, the 
greater the incentive to defeat it. As 
a result, practically every bit of im- 
portant news obtainable in Madrid 
reached abroad. 


It was dangerous to be in the be- | 


sieged capital and still more hazard- 


ous to be a newspaperman covering | 


the war. The defenseless civilian was 
helpless against the unseen artillery 
and the airplanes with their deadly 
cargo of bombs. Six foreign news 


papermen were killed in various | 


parts of Spain. Several were wound- | 


ed. A few got into difficulties with | 


the Loyalist authorities, but none 
was expelled by the Madrid govern- 
ment. The objectivity of the reporters 
was put to a stiff test and, objectively 
speaking, I can say that virtually 
every man came through with flying 
colors. 

Lester ZiFFREN 


Former Manager of the | 


Madrid Bureau, United Press 
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By radio the United States com- 
municates with some three-score for- 
eign countries. We send and receive 
programs which are frankly na- 
tionalistic; we interchange others 
which express folklore and folk cul- 
ture, and so tend to a better inter- 
national understanding. During a 
single month recently we heard 
broadcasts both to and from China, 
Switzerland, Argentina, Australia, 
Austria, Bermuda, Brazil, England, 
France, Germany, Italy, Lithuania, 
Poland, and Czechoslovakia. 

King Haakon of Norway, King 
Christian of Denmark, King Gustav 
of Sweden, the Kings and Prime Min- 
ister of England, Premier Léon Blum 
of France, President Justo of Argen- 
tina, Adolf Hitler and Dr. H. H. 
Kung, acting executive head of the 
Chinese Government, have talked 
with us. In return President Roose- 
velt, members of his Cabinet, and 
United States Senators have been 
heard in alien lands. Mr. Roosevelt, 
who has appeared oftener before the 
microphone than any of his prede- 
cessors, has qualities of voice, per- 
sonality, and approach which equip 
him especially for this function, and 
he is reported to be a favorite abroad. 

It is possible that the radio de- 
bate concerning Mr. Roosevelt’s pro- 
posal to increase the personnel of the 
Supreme Court has aroused more 


INTERNATIONAL BROADCASTING 


interest in other nations than our 
extensive militarist program. We are 
the only country in which a legisla- 
tive enactment can be overriden by 
judicial process, and the amazement 
of leading London journals when the 
National Industrial Recovery Act 
was declared void may have seemed 
to some of us amusing. But it is 
through a better world acquaintance 
with individual national peculiarities 
of politics, law, personalities, and 
practices that an informed public 
opinion becomes possible. 

Europe, with some thirty dif- 
ferent nations, nearly all speaking 
different languages, established in 
1925 the International Broadcasting 
Union, in which all its radio organi- 
zations are incorporated. The total 
of its active members is thirty-four, 
and there are sixteen associate mem- 
bers, including the United States. 

If that is so, no thanks are due 
to some of the active members of the 
Union. From the Italian station at 
Bari, for example, anti-British broad- 
casts have been sent over a long 
period in Greek, Arabic, Serbian, 
Croatian, and Italian, as well as in 
English, to the countries of the Medi- 
terranean littoral, such as Palestine, 
Egypt, and nearby countries in 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. Music by 
Verdi and propaganda for Musso- 
lini take turns in programs for 
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North and South America as well 
as for England. 

The British Broadcasting Com- 
pany uses no foreign language. Italy 
employs fourteen, the French seven, 
the Germans six. Spain broadcasts 
twice daily in English, and the pro- 
grams we hear in this country are 
for the most part pro-Loyalist. When 
Rome broadcast that Canada would 
abandon sanctions last year, a full 
day before the decision was an- 
nounced to the Assembly in Ottawa, 
the Canadian Parliament ordered an 
investigation of the “leak,” but de- 
veloped no satisfactory explanation. 
The great nations, including our 
own, chase each other around the 
globe with their versions of news; in 
this country the State Departmen: 
has instituted a worldwide press ser- 
vice, ostensibly for the information 
of our diplomatic and consular 
agents, utilizing our naval radio facil- 
ities in China and the Canal Zone, 
and short-wave receiving apparatus 
specially installed in Sydney, Cal- 
cutta, Santiago, Rio de Janeiro, Lima, 
Cairo, and Buenos Aires. The news 
about 


bulletins, averaging 


words each, are sent in Morse code 


1,500 


from the Navy’s Arlington station, 
and are translated, mimeographed, 
and distributed from the receiving 
stations. 

Poland, Jugoslavia, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Rumania, and Lithuania, the 
buffer states between Germany and 
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Russia, are regarded as of great 
importance by the two larger coun- 
tries, and are sprayed daily with 
propaganda. Austria, Hungary, and 
Latvia, whose political interests are 
closely related to those of the border 
states, seem hardly less important to 
the Nazis and the Soviets. In the 
light of these facts, M. Rambert’s 
rosy statement of peace and good- 
will may seem a bit over-optimistic, 


Rapidity of Development 


A direct short-wave telephone 
service was established last December 
between Paris and Washington, re- 
placing the former circuit routed 
through London. Not until 1927 did 
we have any sort of transatlantic tele- 
phony. The first scheduled short- 
wave broadcast, making possible in- 
ternational communication, did not 
come until 1929, and since then the 
National Broadcasting 
alone has relayed to audiences here 


Company 


more than two thousand programs 
from Europe. Crossing a _ lower 
threshold to the consciousness than 
the printed page, speaking an inter- 
national language when it puts music 
on the air, and empowered with 
ubiquity, this miracle of the Machine 
Age has gone forward in seven- 
league boots once it got under way. 

Musical programs, I venture to 
believe, are doing more to further 
international good feeling than mil- 
lions of words, which have been 
called “the skin of thought.” Thus 
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we are privileged to hear this sum- 
mer the Vienna Symphony Orches- 
tra, the Wagner Festival at Bayreuth, 
and the celebrated Salzburg Festival. 
There will be a congregation of sing- 
ers from all over the world at Bres- 
Jau, and we may hear them if we 
will. The Goethe celebration at Bad 
Ilmenau, folk songs and national 
ceremonies from nine countries will 
be broadcast during this single sea- 
son. Metropoles and hinterlands will 
have all the good music for which 
they can ask. 

By this emphasis on music I do 
not mean to minimize the impor- 
tance of a talk last February from 
Nanking by Madame Chiang Kai- 
shek, on “China’s New Life Move- 
ment,” a translation into English of 
an address her husband had deliv- 
ered to his country; or of a program 
from Warsaw, when the president 
of the City of Krakow and the presi- 
dent of the World Association of 
Poles Abroad spoke; or of an ad- 
dress by Viscount Astor, as chairman 
of a committee for the League of 
Nations. I would not belittle, by any 
means, the international broadcasts 
of such sporting events as the Olym- 
pics in the Bavarian Alps, the Eng- 
lish Derby, or the Davis Cup finals. 
All of these help to give to the world 
a sense of common possession, if 
not of solidarity. 
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Contacts with South America 


Attempts are being made to 
establish by radio a greater sense of 
solidarity between North and South 
America. European radio organiza- 
tions, which had dominated the 
Latin-American field, found them- 
selves challenged last fall when this 
country began sending out a more 
extended program service. We broad- 
cast operas to some republics to the 
south of us, but a primary step in 
the new policy was taken by giving 
a complete coverage of the Inter- 
American Conference for the Main- 
tenance of Peace, at Buenos Aires. 
John F. Royal, vice-president of the 
National Broadcasting Company in 
charge of programs, made an 18,000- 
mile tour of South America by air- 
plane, talking with presidents and 
other high officials, and arranging 
to send at least six broadcasts 
weekly. 

Whether Mr. Royal is to play 
in radio the rdle James Monroe has 
played in our diplomacy remains to 
be seen. For more than a century the 
Monroe Doctrine, forbidding the 
intervention of European powers in 
matters relating to our Latin-Amer- 
ican neighbors, has been a lodestar of 
our foreign relations. In effect, it sets 
up a protectorate, and I am informed 
on credible legal authority that it is 
unconstitutional; but it is only fair, 
having said that, to quote President 
Monroe verbatim. He suspected a 
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concert of the powers in the Holy 
Alliance to interfere on behalf of 
Spain in South America, and so in 
his annual message to Congress in 
1823 he said: 

We could not view an interposition 

for oppressing them or controlling in 

any other manner their destiny, by 
any European power, in any other 
light than as a manifestation of an 
unfriendly disposition toward the 

United States. The American 

continents should no longer be sub- 

jects for any new European colonial 
settlement. 

It would be absurd to say that 
the National Broadcasting Company 
had any intention of establishing a 
wireless protectorate for our neigh- 
boring republics, but it is safe to say, 
I think, that Mr. Royal’s purpose 
was not unlike Mr. Roosevelt’s in 
assembling the Buenos Aires confer- 
ence. Both of them had in mind, 
innocently enough, a good-neighbor 
policy; but in a skeptical and turbu- 
lent world, ever on the lookout for 
the worst in any move affecting for- 
eign relations, sinister meanings 
might easily be read into their ac- 
tions. President Monroe’s adminis- 
trations came to be known as “the 
era of good feeling,” but the doctrine 
ne promulgated has promoted a deal 
of bad feeling first and last. 

Nationalist enterprise, 
ever its motive, played a large part in 
the extension of our radio communi- 
cation with South America, as it has 


played a large part throughout the 


what- 
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development of wireless. The United 
States Navy once interfered in some 
negotiations for fear Great Britain 
would establish a world monopoly of 
the air; the sharp dispute among 
this country, Japan, and Britain 
about the control of wireless in China 
illustrated the importance we attach 
to it as an international medium. 
Nor is its importance in the least 
exaggerated. 


Need for Safeguards 


Whereas, a little more than a 
year ago, we received about thrice as 
much material from abroad as we 
transmitted, the interchange is by 
now nearly equal. There have been 
difficult hurdles to clear. Countries 
controlled by dictators have been fear- 
ful of admitting our programs freely, 
and in England, where radio is sus- 
tained by a license for receiving 
sets, and where no advertising is 
permitted over the air, there has been 
discussion of ruling out our sales 
talk, some of it a good deal worse 
than inane. But we need not assume 
out of hand that British broadcast- 
ing, because it is exempt from the 
commercial “sponsor,” is thereby 
better than ours. My inquiries reveal 
as much complaint there as here. 

I believe it is safe to say that 
radio in the United States is as free 
as anywhere in the world, and freer 
than anywhere else save possibly in 


England. Chief Justice Charles Evans 
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Hughes, while Governor of New 
York, said: “Publicity is a great puri- 
fier, because it sets in motion the 
forces of public opinion, and in this 
country public opinion controls the 
course of the nation.” This statement 
may be true only in the last analysis, 
that is, only in national extremities 
or crises; but there is enough truth 
in it at all times to emphasize the 
importance of freedom for the radio, 
which is our most pervasive instru- 
ment of publicity. 

When we reflect that racial 
prejudices which are a blot on this 
nation do not prevent the Jew and 
the Negro from presenting their side 
by radio, that all religions may be 
heard, that Socialists and Commu- 
nists get more time on the air than 
they get space in newspapers, that 
the People’s Lobby has its say, and 
that forums, local and national, have 
been instituted for the discussion and 
broadcasting of controversial issues, 
national and international, we realize 
that the Federal Communications 
Commission has not yet bulldozed 
this agency. Apparently the Presi- 
dent does not mean to let it do this. 

“Although radio has made a 
general contribution to the cultural 
life of our people,” Mr. Roosevelt 
says, “it is the maintenance of the 
open forum for friendly and open 
debate and discussion that gives the 
American system of broadcasting 
preeminence. Radio broadcasting is 


an essential service to the American 
home in the moulding of public 
opinion. It must be maintained for 
the American people, free of bias, or 
prejudice, or sinister control.” 

That radio is not free from “sin- 
ister control” in Italy, Germany, and 
most of the other continental coun- 
tries is clear enough. Nations sur- 
rounding Russia have set up stations 
with the frank expectation of “jam- 
ming” waves from the Soviets, and a 
lively aerial warfare has been waged 
between Germany and Russia. If 
Europe is jittery about the menace 
of armed conflict, the wireless has 
done its part toward upsetting the 
nervous balance of its peoples. 

Not even conservatives nowadays 
are likely to agree with Alexander 
Hamilton’s contemptuous statement, 
on the floor of the Constitutional 
Convention in Philadelphia in 1787, 
that the people “is a great beast.” Yet 
all of us must agree that emotion 
plays a larger part than sound reason 
in the formulation of those ideas and 
the creation of those fears which 
influence national opinions and pol- 
icies. The radio, with its subtler ap- 
proach to the unconscious than any 
other agency, is a two-edged sword 
in the hands of the propagandist. If 
we face realities, we will maintain an 
eternal vigilance over broadcasts, 
both outgoing and incoming. 

Siras Bent 
Old Greenwich, Connecticut 
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NEED FOR STUDY OF THE NEWSREELS 


From time to time articles relat- 
ing to the newsreel have appeared 
in various critical journals. These 
have dealt generally with alleged 
biases, failure adequately to cover the 
news, a purported emphasis on un- 
important and uninteresting items, 
and so on. There has been only a 
handful of studies, most of them un- 
published, which have attempted to 
deal objectively with newsreel con- 
tent. The study here reported is in 
no sense a complete one. Rather, it is 
exploratory and suggestive. Any care- 
ful or complete study of the news- 
reel as a phenomenon related to the 
formation of public opinion might 
well be made under at least three 
different headings. 


Methods of Approach 

1. There might be a study of all 
those influences which shape such 
news, those factors which are at 
work in causing the acceptance or 
rejection of items, the length of foot- 
age, type of treatment, or the nature 
of the running commentary. Here 
we would be especially concerned 
with the ownership of the various 
newsreel companies, their relation- 
ship to major industries such as auto- 
mobile manufacturing, munition 
making, their political affiliations, 
and the like. It would be a study of 
all forces impinging upon and in- 
fluencing the production of the news- 
reel. 


2. Next we might make a care- 
ful study of the content of the news- 
reel. This would involve a classifica- 
tion of the items, measurements of 
footage, analysis of running commen- 
tary, particularly in regard to emo- 
tional shadings of approval or dis- 
approval, editorializing, juxtaposi- 
tion of items. This latter aspect is 
especially important, as the March 
of Time producers discovered in 
their newsreel dealing with de la 
Rocque. 

3. A third type of study would 
deal with the actual effect of the 
newsreel upon viewers. Here we 
might examine the effect upon in- 
formation, attitudes, emotions, and 
conduct. The Payne Fund studies 
relating to feature-length motion pic- 
ture production might give some as- 
sistance at this point. A profitable 
experimental set-up would be one 
in which there was access to the out- 
put of all newsreel companies. The 
University of Minnesota, for exam- 
ple, has a weekly newsreel showing 
of this type. The major newsreels 
are cut into a single reel at this in- 
stitutional showing. 


Analysis cf Content 

The brief and preliminary study 
here reported falls into the second 
classification. It offers a proposed 
classification and makes an analysis 
of two newsreels for the years 193!- 
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Subject Matter of Newsreels, 1931-32 and 1935 


1 care- RANK ACCORDING PER CENT OF 
TO FREQUENCY DIFFERENT ITEMS 
news- . > 7°) 7 ? 
. Category 1931-32 1935 1931-32 1935 
ssifica- : ‘- 7 
Univer- Uniwer- Univer- Uniwer- 
nts of Fox sal Fox sal Fox sal Fox sal 
nmen- Sports 1 I I I 14 30 26 19 
emo- Animals, Birds, Fish & Insects 2 14 4 6 9 2 6 6 
. di War-Army-Navy 3 2 2 2 9 12 16 12 
~ Aviation (Civil) 4 4 7 5 7 5 5 6 
‘a posi- Engineering & Scientific 
ect is Marvels & Inventions 5 20 12 9 7 1 2 3 
March Accidents, Fires, Storms, 
‘ Wrecks & Disasters 6 16 6 3 6 2 5 11 
ed in Conventions, Reunions, 
de la Contests, Parades, Festivals, 
Pageants 7 5 9 4 5 5 3 6 
ld Economic Conditions, 
woe Strikes & 9 17 10 5 3 9 3 
vf the Govt. & Civic Officials 
ec we (Royalty) 9 3 3 11 5 10 8 3 
at Curiosities & Freaks 10 25 18 19 5 a 8 I 
_ Police & Criminal Activities 11 7 10 8 4 4 3 4 
. and Govt.-Political-Civic 
rudies (Activities) 12 & 5 7 4 4 6 5 
, Religion 13 19 16 16 3 I 
a pe Educational & Instructive 14 12 20 20 3 2 J 
ne as- Commerce, Transportation 
itable and I ndustry 15 18 11 12 3 I 3 3 
Celebrities 16 11 15 22 2 2 I I 
> One Prohibition & Liquor 
e out- (govt. control) 17 6 26 27 2 4 4 3 
The Children & Their Activities 18 17 23 18 6 I 
Entertainment, Stunts, & 
-xam- Acrobatics 19 24 14 15 2 6 1 2 
wing Fashion Shows (Clothes, 
sreels Hairdressing) 20 15 8 13 I 2 4 2 
a World Peace 21 22 13 17 7 I 2 2 
1S In- Beauty Contests 22 23 22 14 5 7 6 2 
Exploration & Adventure 23 26 27 25 5 I 3 I 
Music & Art 24 10 28 24 2 2 2 6 
Scenic Splendors 25 21 21 21 2 I Bi I 
Dancing 26 I 25 26 I 2 6 ‘ 
study oH . > ‘ 
, umor 19 28 8 ° 
cond *Agriculture, Dairying, 
posed Ranching 24 23 6 6 
alysis een 
193I- *The items under these two categories were sufficiently different in 1935 to warrant the adding 


of these two new categories 
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32 and 1935. The data were secured 
from the printed descriptions of these 
newsreels furnished by the Universal 
Newspaper Newsreel and the Fox 
Movietone News. Typical descrip- 
tions are the following: 


BELGIAN ROYALTY OPENS BIG 
FAIR AT BRUSSELS. King Leopold 
and Queen Astrid ride in state to 
inauguration of gigantic industrial 
exposition. 

SCIENTIFIC TWINS SHOW RE- 
SULTS OF EXPERIMENT. Johnny 
Woods, aged 3, trained from birth, 
jumps off a ladder, but his just- 
ordinary brother won't. 


PLANES “RAID” AUSTRIAN CITY. 
Vienna, Austria—The army and 
civil population of the capital receive 
realistic training, teaching them to 
protect themselves from bombing at- 
tacks that would come with the out- 
break of war. Government chiefs and 
foreign observers watch the ma- 
neuvers. 

The classification used for these 
items is, of course, a serious and dif- 
ficult matter. All classification sys- 
tems are subjective. One can, however, 
check them to see whether other ob- 
servers, utilizing the same directions, 
would similarly classify them. A sec- 
ond observer familiar with these 
materials did agree with the first ob- 
server to the extent of 83 per cent 
similar placements. The amount of 
agreement, is of course highly im- 
portant. However, any such classifi- 
cation ought to be accompanied by a 
written description of the actual 
items classified so that those who 
object to any particular kind of classi- 
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fication can make whatever shift 
they think the data deserve. For 
example, the terms war and peace 
and the items classified thereunder 
may not be agreed upon. Battleships 
and bombers would be classified by 


some persons as peace items. 


Conclusions 


The following conclusions can 
be drawn from these data: first, 
sports secure predominant emphasis 
in both these newsreels. When sports 
are coupled with war, army, and 
navy, we have 42 per cent of the shots 
of Fox and 31 per cent of Universal, 
truly a high proportion. 

A further subdivision of these 
war, army, and navy shots shows that 
the relationship of war to peace shots 
was as follows: For Universal in 
1931-32, the ratio was 13 war shots 
to one peace; in 1935 this shifted to 
8 to one. For Fox, in 1931-32 the ratio 
was 12 to one; in 1935, 9 to one. This 
is not shown in the table. This does 
not indicate that there has been an 
absolute decrease in the number of 
war shots. In fact, the total war shots 
in both reels for 1935 is double those 
presented in 1931-32. But the shots 
dealing with peace have increased in 
such numbers that the ratio of war 
to peace has dropped since that time. 

A further fact concerning Prohi- 
bition and Liquor items in 1931-32 
indicated that the proportion in both 
newsreels was 4 “wet” shots to one 


“dry” shot. 
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There is considerable doubt as to 
whether the predominant emphasis 
of the newsreels represent those items 
most interesting to the viewers. The 
emphasis on sports is probably out 
of line with the interests of women. 
Too, there has been considerable 
agitation against the attention to ac- 
tivities dealing with war parapher- 
nalia as compared with shots dealing 
with peace activities. The fact that 
the March of Time newsreel has 
expanded from showings in 400 thea- 
ters in the United States in February 
1935 to 9,982 in February 1937, indi- 
cates, too, that a rather different 
kind of newsreel content has wide 
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appeal. The very considerable agita- 
tion against the Hearst Metrotone 
News has resulted in that publica- 
tion’s changing its name to “News of 
the Day” with no mention of Hearst 
in the title. 

These meager findings indicate 
the need for a rigorous, dispassionate 
study of the newsreel in all of its 
aspects. It is doubtless vitally affect- 
ing public opinion in this country, 
but the concrete experimental evi- 
dence of that effect is still lacking. 


Epcar Dae 
Bureau of Educational Research 
Ohio State University 
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PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


This department covers the activities of specialists in the art of opinion- 
management such as advertisers, public relations counsel, and fund- 
raisers. Special attention is given to reports and studies of their tech- 
niques, and to their own exposition of public opinion trends and 


problems. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS—SOME MISCONCEPTIONS 


As a business editor whose tem- 
ples are turning gray, I find that each 
year I am being called upon more 
frequently to serve an increasing 
number of business leaders in the 
rdle of father confessor and business 
counsellor. What in my youth was a 
most flattering reliance has become 
an almost forbidding responsibility 
and with it there is likely to develop 
an abiding sense of futility. In my 
crow’s-nest position, scanning and 
studying the business horizon over 
a period of many years, I have had 
an opportunity to observe the weak- 
ness as well as the strength of busi- 
ness policy and philosophy. 

Business leaders in multifarious 
fields have asked counsel of me on 
their problems of production, mer- 
chandising, distribution, personnel, 
and even packaging. Of late, however, 
if I can judge by the aroused interest 
evinced by my visitors, industrial 
leaders are focusing their immediate 
attention upon public and industrial 


relations problems. 


While business is to be chastised 
for having displayed little foresight 
and discernment in its dealings with 
the public, there is hope and encour- 
agement in the recent acknowledg- 
ment of the problem by business 
leaders, the assumption being of 
course that industry will now in- 
clude in its corporate policy pro- 
vision for sound public relations 
procedure. 

I am not a congenital cynic, yet 
my attempts to square my thinking 
with business leaders along the lines 
of public relations have led me to the 
conclusion that misconception seems 
to characterize an alarming propor- 
tion of business thinking on this 
question. Nor are these erroneous 
conceptions confined to the obvious 
ones that are familiar to all of us, 
such as the idea that a broken-dowa 
newspaper man luxuriating on a sal- 
ary of $5,000 a year can conceal all 
the evils in a corporate record and 
coax hosannas from the public with 


the output of an agile typewriter. 
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Then there are industrialists 
who are still laboring under the in- 
judicious illusion that a public rela- 
tions problem is a temporary one 
requiring the remedial attention of 
a “doctor to sick business.” To be 
effective, consideration of the public 
temper must be a permanent and not 
an adventitious adjunct to corporate 
policy. 

“Why must I interpret the poli- 
cies of my business to the public?” 
an intelligent corporation head asked 
me. 

This naive gentleman sincerely 
felt that in making available to his 
customers a product of good quality 
at a low price, he was discharging his 
full responsibility to the public. I 
offer for the enlightenment of my 
friend and h‘: similarly-minded col- 
leagues the w'se words of Mr. P. W. 
Litchfield, president of the Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company: 

“Lasting success in any industry 
depends upon public support and 
confidence. More and more the atti- 
tude of the public toward business is 
going to be influenced by the atti- 
tude of business toward its social 
responsibilities.” 

The difference between press 
agentry and public relations is not 
the only distinction the old-fashioned 
business man fails to draw in his 
gingerly approach to this problem. 
For instance, there is a widespread 
tendency to confuse lobbying and 
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political contact with public policy. 
There is also the too general belief 
that public relations work is a proc- 
ess of fumigation to be undertaken 
only when there is pestilence abroad. 
And there is the almost universal 
psychological attitude that this work 
is a burdensome expense rather than 
an investment. Parenthetically, it may 
be remembered that this was a 
rather general reaction to advertising 
not many years ago. 

There are three basic misconcep- 
tions which seriously hamper the 
science of public relations, if it be a 
science. These errors are almost uni- 
versal and yet seldom discussed and 
almost never corrected. They are: 
the assumption that a favorable atti- 
tude in the cycle of public opinion 
toward business will solve public re- 
lations problems automatically; the 
vain but widespread hope that some 
era of goodwill growing out of eco- 
nomic conditions will recover ground 
previously yielded to socializing ten- 
dencies; and, lastly, the notion that 
having licked a demagogic movement 
the thing is dead and ready to be 
buried permanently. 


Public Opinion and 
the Business Cycle 

Public opinion moves in broad 
cyclical swings. These are not only 
traceable but to some extent predict- 
able. But a favorable public attitude 
is largely the result rather than the 
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cause of economic advancement or 
general prosperity. This will always 
be true until public relations is a 
science with a long record of appli- 
cation and accomplishment behind it. 

It seems clear that a curve show- 
ing the attitude of the public toward 
business lags behind economic events. 
Progress in this field has been so 
slow that public opinion still con- 
tributes lamentably little toward 
smoothing the hills and valleys of 
economic progress, toward making 
business better and keeping it good. 
The assumption that it can be made 
to do so is the basis of all public 
relations work. Countless isolated 
experiences not only prove the prem- 
ise, but also justify the sweat and 
worry of efforts to temper business 
policy and judgment with social 
considerations. 

The last full swing of the cycle 
began in the administration of 
Theodore Roosevelt. Public opinion 
did not reach as low an ebb as it had 
in such panic seasons as 1893, but 
it was at the bottom of the curve. 
Here, as always, public opinion was 
reflecting rather than impelling eco- 
nomic developments. Wages, prices, 
employment, and all the harbingers 
of prosperity were on their way up- 
ward before there was any tangible 
evidence that the popularity of dem- 
agogy was waning and that public 
tolerance of business was beginning 


to revive. 
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From that point, the upward 
trend of both the economic and the 
social curves moved steadily toward 
the fantastic heights they reached 
during the Coolidge-Hoover era, 
However, we must remember that 
public unrest began to manifest 
itself, reformers took on new dignity 
and effectiveness, and resentment 
began to threaten business, long be- 
fore the stock market turned sour 
in 1929. 

The record seems to prove that 
the public becomes passive in good 
times and active in bad times in so 
far as giving force and expression to 
its opinions is concerned. In other 


words, public opinion hibernates in | 


a long period of lethargy while the 


economic curve moves upward, but | 


it contributes little or nothing con- 


structive to business forces. In view | 


of this record, it is hard to under- 


stand why some business men assume | 


that the jingle of doilars in the 
pocket and a little excitement on the 


———E 


stock market will induce public opin- | 


ion to help in the solution of busi- 
ness problems or in the restoration 
of past losses until public opinion is 
moulded and directed as an active 
and constructive force. 

There have been exceptions to 


this rule, of course. Individual cor- | 


porations have been able for years at | 
a time to keep a belligerent vocal | 


public fighting its battles against 


political opportunism and excesses | 
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of reform. On rare occasion, whole 
industries have accomplished it. The 
finest job of public relations ever 
done was that by which the public 
utilities rallied millions of people to 
buy their securities and fight their 
battles. Ultimately a few leaders— 
out of excessive arnbition, greed, and 
finally fright—stultified the whole 
effort, but this robbed the develop- 
ment of none of its importance as an 
outstanding exception to the rule 
that public opinion seldom makes 
business conditions. 


Socializing Tendencies 

Another vain hope, too preva- 
lent in business, is that the trend 
toward socialization not only can be 
stopped but can be reversed, that we 
can turn the clock backwards, repeal 
laws, abolish bureaus, and return 
some considerable distance toward 
the economic simplicity of the past. I 
find no evidence to support even the 
faintest of these hopes. All experi- 
ence seems to indicate clearly that 
business must accept whatever mea- 
sure of socialization has been accom- 
plished and adjust itself to living 
with it from now on. Whatever mili- 
tancy business may feel had best be 
directed toward freezing our reform 
program where it now stands and 
resisting further experiments until 
we have digested what is before us. 
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A surprisingly large section of 


ward anxiously to the election of a 
Republican administration, to the 
repudiation of the New Deal, and to 
a cleavage in the Democratic party, 
not only in the hope but in the con- 
fidence that a considerable part of 
the social legislation that has been 
imposed upon them in the last five 
years may be repudiated and re- 
pealed. There is no precedent to 
sustain such hopes. Frequently social 
reform legislation may lie dormant 
for a long period of time, but impor- 
tant measures are never repealed. 
They are revived and made more 
hideous in the eyes of a business 
community which eventually comes 
to accept them. 

The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Act is an historic example. 
The Sherman Act and the legislation 
that has been appended to it is an- 
other. The Social Security Act, the 
Wagner Labor Relations Law and 
countless enactments of recent vin- 
tage will follow the same pattern. 
The Social Security Law certainly 
will not be repealed nor will any- 
thing be done to it which directly 
dilutes the public benefits it is sup- 
posed to provide. Almost certainly 
the fantastic cash reserve of forty or 
fifty billion dollars will be aban- 
doned and in other respects the law 
will be made workable. But some- 
how the public will retain most of the 
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benefits this act was intended to pro- 
vide. The Wagner Labor Relations 
Act certainly will be amended, but it 
also wiil be strengthened and prob- 
ably made more stringent in its effect 
on squirming industry. Possibly Fed- 
eral charters will be required of labor 
unions. The unions may be forced 
to make a financial accounting to 
their members, and union contracts 
may be made enforceable as such. 
But labor will lose little if any 
ground legally, although economic 
reverses may result in the usual ups 
and downs of cyclical trends. 

This country has been going 
through a gradual process of sociali- 
zation for one hundred and fifty 
years. Much of the legislation that 
impelled it was conceived in resent- 
ment and born in reform. Experience 
and the impact of events gradually 
made it tolerable and then practical. 
Legislation which seemed subversive 
to initiative and destructive to oppor- 
tunity came to be accepted as a con- 
tribution to the common good and 
frequently to be defended by busi- 
ness as a safeguard against some- 
thing more radical. 

Our principal trouble today is 
not the stage we have reached in this 
march toward socialization, but the 
speed with which we have made our 
recent approach to it. We have had 
imposed upon us in a period of five 
years a program of socialization with 
its attendant reforms and punish- 
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ments which in normal times might 
have covered a span of half a century, 


Mass Radicalism 


A third basic misconception of 
the part of business leaders arises out 
of a common error in interpreting 
the causes and effects of the disper- 
sion of a particular radical movement 
or the tempering of radical tenden- 
cies in a particular era. This is indi- 
cated by the satisfaction and assur- 
ance with which many business men 
contemplate what happened to the 
movements and urges sponsored by 
Huey Long, Father Coughlin, Upton 
Sinclair, and Dr. Townsend. The 
assumption seems to be that such of 
these leaders as survive are discred- 
ited, their following scattered, and 
their battle cries silenced. In fact, a 
considerable segment of business 
leadership is willing to take credit for 
what they are pleased to consider the 
complete eradication of these agita- 
tors and all the movements they 
represented. 

Such wishful thinking overlooks 
two important facts. One is that the 
public opinion which gave terrifying 
force to these movements js falling 
under the influence of a soothing 
opiate but is not cured. The other is 
that these demagogs who attained 
national power with such startling 
speed had at their disposal a new 
machinery for reaching the public 
eye and ear which all but destroyed 
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time and distance. They went far 
toward perfecting a new technique 
and were beginning to train a legion 
of leaders whose facilities and effec- 
tiveness for rabble-rousing made all 
the public protest of the past seem 
like a faint voice in the wilderness. 

Too many of our business lead- 
ers assume that the swing of the 
pendulum of public opinion will 
bring permanent peace to a troubled 
world, that a restored conservatism 
on the part of the people will reverse 
the trends of the recent past, and that 
the menace of mass radicalism has 
been removed by the seeming de- 
struction of particular movements. 
They forget that with the next down- 
ward turn of the cycle a new crop 
of restless leaders, better trained than 
any of their forebears, will stand 
ready to put a new technique to use 
in the manipulation of modern ma- 
chinery of propaganda. 

We would seem to be justified 
in the assumption that sane and con- 


structive attitudes can be created, 
that public opinion can be made to 
constitute a positive and creative 
force. The business leadership that 
is going to bring this about is not 
now apparent but it must be devel- 
oped. The experience of the last five 
years certainly should impress upon 
the business mind the tragic impos- 
sibility of trying to fashion or guide 
public opinion in such an avalanche 
of desperation as takes place in a 
great panic. The time to do the guid- 
ing is when the public is a little 
more susceptible to reason. However 
long the present upward turn of 
business may last, this is the time 
when preparation and planning of 
public policy are desperately needed. 
With the next turn of the wheel, the 
time will come again when every 
industry will need friends and cus- 
tomers, and business will desperately 
need protection. 


GLENN GRISWOLD 


Editor, Business Week 


PUBLICITY CARDS ON THE TABLE 


Marlen Pew, the late distin- 
guished editor of Editor and Pub- 
lisher, devoted one of his pungent 
“Shop Talks at Thirty” to a devas- 
tating attack on the whole public 
relations clan, his basic objection be- 
ing that public relations work was 
essentially furtive. 

Speaking for no organization 
but the one he serves, the writer 
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gladly concurs in all that Mr. Pew 
said in decrying the misleading ef- 
forts sometimes made to slip propa- 
ganda into the press and other media 
by concealing both source and 
motive. 

If an alleged scientist is quoted 
as announcing that artichokes are 
good for jaundice, editors (and read- 
ers) are entitled to know whether 




































the research was in the interests of 
pure science or whether the “re- 
searcher” was paid to arrive at spe- 
cific conclusions and whether his 
verdict was publicized by a commer- 
cial beneficiary. 

It should not strike readers as 
reprehensible that a producer or dis- 
tributor of any legitimate product 
should seek to make known, in all 
suitable ways, every good quality of 
what he has to sell. People do want 
to know whether such statements are 
facts, based on sound evidence, and a 
biased source properly puts them on 
guard; but if the stories are true they 
will stand up, and newsworthy ma- 
terial usually will get a fair and 
ample hearing, if properly presented, 
regardless of the interests involved 
in ats submission. 

That being the case, there is no 
valid reason why the true source of 
news matter should be camouflaged, 
whether by an organization’s staff 
representative or by public relations 
counsel. True enough, there are 
many matters which are properly 
confidential as between a public re- 
lations man and his employer or 
client—just as there are in all other 
business and professional relation- 
ships. But the fact that the relation- 
ship itself exists involves no sound 
reason for secrecy, nor should there 


be deception regarding news sources. 
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Actual experience has shown that 
furtiveness and false fronts are un 
necessary in handling industry’s re 
lations with news media. 

The practice followed by at leas 
one public relations firm is to send 
to all local city editors a set of “News 
Source Cards,” on which are record. 
ed the name and address of each 
client organization, the nature of its 
work, roster of officers, and the pub 
lic relations executive’s name, with 
both business and home telephone 
numbers. Editors are thus enabled 
either to send their reporters directly 
to an organization’s officials or 
reach the press representative, day or | 
night. Such cards having been filed . 
with the press, news releases from | 
any organization listed can be readily | 
checked or appraised on the basis of 
the sender’s repute for veracity and | 
fairness. | 

Probably the origin of secretive | 
habits in publicity work lay in the | 
fact that much of the material sub | 
mitted was false and misleading, and | 
would be instantly recognized a 
such if linked with the true sponsor's | 
name. After editors have been re 
peatedly tricked into printing what | 


7 


turns out to be specious free adver: | 
tising, they cannot be blamed for | 
giving press releases careful scrutiny | 
to see just who offers the material 
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and why. But editors are trained to 
discriminate; they want legitimate 
news, and those who have such news 
and who have earned a reputation 
for fair dealing with the press need 


have no fear that frankly selfish mo- 
tives will exclude their offerings. 


Harovp F. Stronec 


Harold F. Strong Corporation 
New York City 


TOLEDO BUSINESSMEN TELL THEIR STORY 


Three years ago, Toledo, sup- 
plier of more than a hundred parts 
to the motor industry, was com- 
monly regarded by its customers as 
a sore spot on the industrial horizon. 
When a 2,000-man walk-out in 1935 
cut off Chevrolet’s sole source of sup- 
ply for transmissions, auto executives 
condescended to talk down to Tole- 
doans but preferred to buy their 
parts elsewhere. The power strike 
shortly thereafter gave Toledo a bad 
name nationally, and pitched Tole- 
doans into the depths of despair. 

First followed a scramble to se- 
cure manufacturing facilities outside 
of Toledo, the town that could not 
“beat back unionism.” A good part 
of Chevrolet’s transmission division 
was swiftly transferred to “open 
shop” centers. Electric Auto-Lite di- 
versified production sources by add- 
ing a string of plants in southern 
Ohio, Illinois, and Michigan. One 
large Toledo manufacturer, who held 
no grudge against his city, was forced 
to build a $1,000,000 plant in another 
center, at the express desire of his 
leading customer. “Get out of To- 
ledo” was the word passed down by 
Detroit. 
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People at this time did not per- 
ceive, what they now know to be a 
fact, that these conditions were not 
peculiar to one city but applicable to 
industry at large. Toledo was then 
saved by some far-seeing people, 
notably newspaper editors, leading 
manufacturers, and seasoned labor 
leaders. 

The “American way” in Toledo 
took form in the Toledo Plan for 
Industrial Peace, set up by Assistant 
Secretary of Labor Edward F. Mc- 
Grady as the first municipal experi- 
ment in industrial relations by the 
conference, rather than the strike, 
method. It was again expressed tan- 
gibly on January 1, 1936, in the inau- 
guration of a new city-manager 
form of government guided by John 
N. Edy, career man in municipal 
administration. These two develop- 
ments, coupled with Toledo’s loca- 
tion in the heart of mass production 
America and the return of industrial 
enterprise, gave the city a march on 
other cities still in kindergarten as 
regards labor diplomacy. 

Toledoans, especially parts man- 
ufacturers, who had seen profitable 
business cancelled out by the city’s 











bad advertising, felt, and justifiably 
so, that Toledo’s troubles had been 
somewhat exaggerated by the out- 
side press. Also to be considered was 
the fact that Toledo’s revival was apt 
to be overlooked in the scramble to 
make room for reporting labor dis- 
putes that were to occupy a consid- 
erable part of the newspaper space 
available for the next three years. 
There was a feeling abroad that the 
story of the new Toledo should be 
told to the outside world, especially 
to Detroit. 


Cooperative Publicity Agency 

As a direct result, the Toledo 
Associates, unique in the field of 
press relationships, was formed in 
August 1935 to tell the story. Before 
any active organization, John D. 
Biggers, president of the Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Company, dis- 
cussed the plan with Carlton K. 
Matson, editor of the Toledo News- 
Bee, and Grove Patterson, editor of 
the Toledo Blade and past president 
of the American Society of Newspa- 
per Editors. Their opinion was that 
the plan had merit, but blanket ap- 
proval was withheld until it was 
known whether this was to become 
just another pressure group for the 
suppression of legitimate labor news. 
Once assured of the group’s honesty 
of purpose, the local editors have 
been instrumental in furthering the 
objectives of the program, and win- 
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ning the approval of outside editors 
who, naturally skeptical of any such 
venture, have not had the opportu 
nity to study the organization first 
hand. 

The project was then discussed 
with leading local industries; so that 
the membership of the Toledo Asso. 
ciates, when it became active in Av. 
gust 1935, included the following 
companies: 


Acklin Stamping Company 

Bostwick Braun Company 

Champion Spark Plug Company 

City Auto Stamping Company 

The DeVilbiss Company 

Doehler Die Casting Company 

Electric Auto-Lite Company 

The Libbey Glass Company 

Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company 

Mather Spring Company 

Northwestern Ohio Natural Gas Com- 
pany 

Owens-Illinois Glass Company 

Richardson Securities Company 

Spicer Manufacturing Corporation 

Surface Combustion Corporation 

Textileather Corporation 

Toledo Edison Company 

Toledo Steel Products Company 





Soon after the plan was launched its | 


success attracted the interest of mer- 
chants who realized that reviving a 


good name for the city was beneficial | 
to home business. As a result, the | 


Toledo Retail Merchants’ Board 
finally gave financial support to the 
plan. Leading legal firms were also 
represented. 


A governing committee of five | 


was selected from the ranks of mem- 


bers to plan and approve the work. | 
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Mr. Biggers served as chairman of 
the committee aided by the following 
men: M. C. DeWitt, vice-president, 
Champion Spark Plug Company; 
R. G. Martin, president, Electric 
Auto-Lite Company; S. D. Vinnedge, 
president, Lamson Brothers Com- 
pany; H. D. Bennett, president, To- 
ledo Scale Company. A new com- 
mittee is now being selected to serve 
for the coming year. 


Industrial News Sources Opened 


In the early days of the work, 
conferences were held with working 
reporters on local newspapers to get 
their slant on desirable services in 
opening up industrial news sources 
and on the type of features and cur- 
rent stories which would be available 
from time to time. 

When local labor situations de- 
veloped that demanded reporting by 
the press, reporters had often experi- 
enced difficulty in getting the “cor- 
poration” slant, whereas labor had 
been quick to appreciate the impor- 
tance of proper presentation of their 
side. Obviously it was difficult, in 
some cases impossible, for a paper to 
present an objective picture, when 
one of the two interested sources was 
closed. 

On the other hand, inexperi- 
ence was responsible for the attitude 
of those companies which did not 
feceive reporters in executive offices. 
Many companies in Toledo sell al- 
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most exclusively to the automotive 
industry. Their customers, at the 
most, do not number more than 
twenty-five or thirty. They have 
never had any practice at dealing 
with the public. What they need is a 
little coaching. The policy of the 
Toledo Associates has been to en- 
courage an open hand with the press, 
“on or off the record.” Where such 
a course has been followed, the news- 
papers have been able to do a 
better job of reporting, the compa- 
nies felt that they were being faith- 
fully represented, and labor still got 
its rightful 50-50 break. 

From the beginning, members 
realized that success of the effort was 
predicated on objective and impartial 
reporting. Local labor disputes have 
never been glossed over, nor have 
news correspondents been requested 
to refrain from sending out the facts. 
On the contrary, during strikes, re- 
ports are mailed out to editors, giv- 
ing in some detail both sides of the 
dispute, on the theory that, when all 
the facts are known, any tendency to 
exaggerate—a natural feeling because 
out-of-town editors are removed from 
the scene of activities and see only the 
“sensational” side—is eliminated. 

In covering municipal finances, 
Toledo Associates’ articles have been 
quick to point out the danger spots 
from a financial standpoint. During 
a radio broadcast on the Columbia 
network, a labor speaker was given 








equal time with a representative of 
industry. Wherever possible, the good 
is balanced against the bad, leaving 
the editor, magazine writer, or corre- 
spondent as the final judge. 

Rather than set up a pressure 
group, the objective has been to 
build up a clearing house for civic, 
industrial, and labor news in the 
Toledo area. New news sources have 
been opened up with local corpora- 
tions for the benefit of Toledo news- 
papers. And as the legitimate charac- 
ter of the enterprise became apparent 
to outside news sources, they began 
to accept Toledo Associates facts 
and to make special inquiries. One 
example is the request of the Cleve- 
land bureau of the Associated Press 
for the Toledo Associates to furnish 
them with a weekly review of busi- 
ness in this area. 


The Publicity Program 

The program is divided into 
four general classifications: (1) Reg- 
ular releases, (2) Special newspaper, 
magazine, and trade-paper articles, 
and radio broadcasts, (3) Back- 
ground information, (4) Personal 
contacts, meetings, etc. 

During 1936, the Toledo Asso- 
ciates made 258 general releases, but 
this does not mean 258 mailings. 
Most of these news stories are con- 
fined to 300 words or less, and with 
every 300-word story, a page of 50- 
word-filler items are sent. In other 
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words, there have been an average of 
two to three mailings per week. In 
preparation of many of the articles, 
cooperation of local news reporters 
has been secured so that they may 


conform as nearly as possible to , 
standards of good, everyday report | 


ing. This consistent program keeps 
interested sources informed of the 
course of day-to-day events in To 
ledo, without showering them with 
nonessential material. 

Many special writers have been 
attracted to Toledo because of the 
news contained in the regular re- 
leases. In addition, this office pre- 
pares special articles for publications 
in conformance with their individual 
editorial policies, or sends out back- 
ground material. Contacts are also 
maintained with broadcasting com- 
panies, so that they will know the 
Toledo material available for such 
programs as the Woman’s Radio Re- 
view. During 1936, two chain broad- 
casts, one on C.B.S. and one on 
N.B.C. resulted from this policy. 

Bulletins issued on labor condi- 
tions and Today in Toledo, a pam- 
phlet issued about every sixty days, 
come under the head of background 
information. The leading story in 
each issue of Today in Toledo is 
written by an outside person whose 
opinions are respected. Grove Patter- 
son, Blade editor, was responsible for 
its addition to the program when he 


wrote in Editor and Publisher: 
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“First, I want to present a pet idea of 
mine in respect to news handling. 

. I refer to the desirability of 
making a running story something 
more intelligible than a running 
story—running clean out of reach 
after a day or so, of the reader who 
wants to know. We constantly make 
the mistake, after the first break of a 
story, of assuming that thereafter our 
readers know what we are talking 
about. . . . In my opinion each 
day’s installment of a running news 
story whether it lasts two days, two 
weeks, or two months, ought in some 
sort of synopsis form tell all that has 
gone before. . . . Each story should 
have a proper catch-up.” Today in 
Toledo is intended to be a synopsis 
or “catch-up” on Toledo. 

Personal contacts with outside 
news sources have supplemented 
other efforts. Editors have welcomed 
first-hand information on Toledo’s 
experience, and the opportunity to 
ask questions, especially on past 
strikes which were well advertised. 
Two luncheon meetings were held in 
Detroit and Clevelan¢ for the benefit 
of editors and reporters in those cities 
so closely connected with Toledo. 
More than twenty-five newspaper 
men, including all three editors, at- 
tended the Cleveland meeting. 


Testing Results 
So much for the operation of the 
program. What of its success? The 
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constant flow of returns from clip- 
ping bureaus indicates that the ma- 
terial is making its own way in edi- 
torial and press association rooms all 
over the country, into foreign news- 
papers, trade journals, and even to 
newspapers printed on board trans- 
atlantic ships. Seventy-two thousand 
different newspaper clippings re- 
ceived show that the stories broke in 
papers with an aggregate circulation 
of 1,498,227,662. Ninety-one per cent 
of the stories were considered favor- 
able to Toledo. 

The fact that Toledo suffered 
from many of the worst effects of the 
depression ahead of other cities and 
then developed its own way out, has 
provided many a theme for maga- 
zine writers, and news commentators 
everywhere. Articles touching upon 
Toledo or describing its recovery in 
full have appeared in such publica- 
tions as Barron’s, Nation’s Business, 
Today, Editor and Publisher, Satur- 
day Evening Post, and others. 

The local editors have been kept 
fully informed of the work, and have 
attended the majority of meetings 
for members. Whatever discretion 
and restraint has characterized the 
program to date has resulted largely 
from their cooperation. 


Josepu K. Crose 
Toledo Associates 
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Wuirreneap, T. N., Leadership in a 
Free Society. Cambridge: Harvard 


University Press, 1936. xv, 259 pp. 


($3.00) 

A hortatory book is not the 
standard expectation from an en- 
gineer, not even from an engineer 
attached to business administration 
at Harvard. But engineering is still 
going “social,” and the social is 
always some sort of (un )assimilation 
of what-is and what-ought-o-be. 
There is no verbal way of getting 
these two ancients closer together 
save through exhortation. Though 
hortatory, then, this book has the crit- 
ical advantage of being consciously 
so and that upon a rather solid 
foundation of fact and a foreground 
of generous hope for further amity 
between these all-too-often enemies. 
The major exhortation is this: Indus- 
trial society should and must pro- 
duce leaders that can initiate change, 
in fashion continuous, without con- 
sequent disintegration of customary 
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ease and self-satisfying sentiments, 
The factual foundation of the book 
is laid in careful studies of the na- 
ture and sources of morale, particu- 
larly in industrial groups. These 
studies, from the Western Electric 
Company (and elsewhere), prove in 
detail what hardly needs proof in 
general, that morale is in no small 
part a function of the social situation. 
Specific ways of acting are chiefly 
functions of a general “way of life.” 

The book is replete with con- 
crete observations and wise-seeming 
suggestions upon the use to which 
industrial management can put such 
knowledge about morale. It is made 
clear that business men are too much 
preoccupied with narrow profit, that 
they are too much out of touch with 
the bench-born sentiments of work- 
ers, and both of these largely be- 
cause they are ignorant of the bear- 
ing of the social upon the techno- 
logical and of the fecundity of the 
technological for the social. There is 
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here paraded a large sanity with its 
feet upon the ground. It is a sanity 
informed with knowledge that pri- 
mary group attitudes cannot be neg- 
lected in the carrying out of plans 
born of secondary groups bent upon 
logical projection. Sentiments are 
rightly upheld as more basic than 
science. Industrial society, however, 
puts leadership in the hands of 
logical-minded persons (managers, 
administrators ) whose social distance 
from workers disentangles them 
from the feelings prevailing and 
makes even their cognizance of these 
feelings difficult. Gestures of progres- 
sion are forthcoming from the ver- 
tical organization, but the progress 
itself is doomed to be less than the 
gestures by leakage of managerial 
virtue as it comes down the vertical 
line of organization and then tries 
to distribute itself along the horizon- 
tal work-line of men. 

This is no plea for acceleration 
of change but rather for integration 
of idea and act through sentiment, 
so that change will really constitute 
progress. Men work for money and 
other objective purposes, but they 
also work for the joy of the working. 
Much of this joy in the working is 
enjoyment of one another at, in, and 
through the job. Ideas of improve- 
ment which concentrate upon the ob- 
jective, with reference to the future, 
are likely to forget the immediate 
and intrinsic rewards, and therefore 
in lessening these to come presently 
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to nought or to little. We have de- 
veloped a society with the machinery 
of freedom from the sentimental and 
the customary (and from the larger 
enslavement which these, when tri- 
umphant, imply); but we have not 
yet combined the will and wit to 
accommodate ideas to the sentiments 
which they are to lead and emanci- 
pate. The “free society” of the title 
awaits only leadership to give it full 
being. 

Thus far agreed. Thus far in- 
deed we have hardly more than an 
effort to prove commonplaces which 
need no proof, with a scientific cau- 
tion better befitting commerce with 
the audacious. Where the audacious 
intrudes, however, the proof grows 
most unobtrusive. For our engineer, 
in mien hortatory, advises us that it 
is from business men that the leader- 
ship must come to produce a free 
society. “The solution, as we have 
already seen, is that the industrial 
leaders should themselves become 
the social leaders.” (p. 209) That 
industrial leaders should lead indus- 
try, and in the direction prescribed, 
may be allowed. That they will lead 
it better when they are aware of the 
nature and the inter-incidence of the 
economic and the social may be put 
down as wisdom. That heretofore, 
and especially of late, “they have 
behaved like a surgeon who per- 
forms a major operation without 
thinking of the patient’s general con- 
dition” (p. 208) is not so much a 
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charge as a vicarious confession of 
business bankruptcy. But none of 
these separately, nor all of them to- 
gether, can prove that the leadership 
required to make a “free society” 
really free is to come from business 
men. There is no law against it, 
unless it be some law of their own 
natures. And certainly the contem- 
plated transformation cannot come 
about until there are more knowing 
men in industry. 

But to jump in thought, as does 
our engineer, from “industrial lead- 
ers” to “social leaders” without con- 
sciously traversing the intermediate 
ground occupied by political leaders 
is to divulge a nescience which, like 
the one touch of nature, makes most 
engineers and economists kin. Our 
author sees clearly enough the dif- 
ference between administrators and 
leaders. Nor is he, like many, dis- 
posed to criticize political leaders 
who in the absence of what he calls 
“real leaders” have “taken the ini- 
tiative.” But he is most probably 
wrong in his repeated confidence 
that “a real solution will only come 
when society is integrated around 
its major activity, business; and 
when business leaders develop the 
necessary ways and means of obtain- 
ing that which society needs. . . .” 
(p. 209) Largely wrong in the first, 
only because he ties it up so indis- 
solubly with the second statement. 

He underestimates the réle of 
politicians as such, I think, partly 


because he overlooks the necessity 
(in terms of observable experience) 
of having somebody put leaders in 
business in such a predicament that 
some further socialization of their 
own business appears an economical- 
ly advantageous alternative. That 
somebody is the politician. This un- 
derestimation itself arises, however, 
largely from the fact that the en- 
gineer does not see that the politician 
is already what through him the 
business man is to become, i.c., a 
person, professionally speaking, 
whose selfish interest is largely tied 
up with further socialization. That's 
the reason, I think, and no other, 
why the politician’s private vices so 
often (with Mandeville) become 
public benefits. Nowhere, nowhen 
is this more true than when the 
politician “persecutes” (that’s the 
word used, isn’t it?) industrial lead- 
ers into becoming social leaders. Let 
there be little doubt that the leader- 
ship of a free society will not 
through any hortatory means be- 
come industrial, and let there be less 
doubt that it will be political before 
it becomes social. 

As touching public opinion, and 
therefore the technical interests of 
the readers of this Quarrerty, the 
book approaches in spots a quanti- 
tative performance. It reports as care- 
fully as may be, where the aim is 
only to illustrate, efforts to measure 
the sentiments, opinions, and out- 
put of small functional groups, un- 
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der conditions largely experimental. 
But the author’s professional dis- 
count of the political makes the book 
largely sterile when conceived as a 
study of the manipulation of mass 
opinion by the overhead route of 
crooning moral symbols. (No other 
approach is open to the task he sets.) 
It is doubtful whether the author 
fully appreciates how often moral 
discourse, especially when chatted 
over the radio by the fireside, is the 
forward pass which budges the line 
of sentiment far ahead. For while 
our social engineer has measurably 
freed himself from the dogma of the 
autonomy of the economic, the pri- 
macy of the economic still holds him 
sadly in sway. 
T. V. Smirx 
University of Chicago 





Runpouist, Epwarp A.; and Sietro, 
Raymonp F., Personality in the De- 
pression. Minneapolis: University 
of Minneapolis Press, 1936. xvii, 
198 pp. ($4.00) 

The work of Rundquist and 
Sletto is by far the most elaborate 
and sophisticated quantitative study 
of attitudes with which the reviewer 
is familiar. A close study of the book 
is therefore especially commended to 
two groups of open-minded and 
critical students of public opinion: 
(1) those who are still uncertain 
whether there is a place for mathe- 
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matics in the study of social forces; 
(2) those who think that the appli- 
cation of quantitative method is a 
routine matter of counting and aver- 
aging scores made on questionnaires. 

The volume is one of a series 
from the University of Minnesota 
relating to the effects of the depres- 
sion on the behavior and attitudes of 
children and adolescents. Most of 
the present material is an analysis of 
the attitudes of several groups of 
adolescents and young adults, includ- 
ing a normal high school group, a 
normal university group, a univer- 
sity group enabled to study by virtue 
of Federal aid, a working group do- 
ing night study, and an unemployed 
group. These groups were given a 
long questionnaire of items such as 
these: “the law protects property 
rights at the expense of human 
rights”; “a good education is a great 
comfort to a man out of work.” Each 
item was to be marked on a 5-point 
basis, strongly agree, agree, unde- 
cided, disagree, strongly disagree. 
From the whole questionnaire six 
groups of items (scales) were culled, 
dealing respectively with (1) morale, 
(2) inferiority feelings, (3) family 
adjustment, (4) attitude toward edu- 
cation, (5) attitude toward law, (6) 
economic conservatism. The scales 
were scored by Likert’s method in 
the light of Hall’s demonstration of 
its value. This method permitted the 


scoring of every item as a miniature 
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scale (1-5). The “5” end is always 
the end indicated by the nomencla- 
ture itself; “the future is too uncer- 
tain for a person to plan on marry- 
ing,” strongly agree, is 
obviously indicative of low rather 
than of high morale. The split-half 
and 60-day retest reliabilities of the 
scales cluster about .80 to .85. 

The scales scored in terms of 
individual “adjustment,” i.e. accep- 
tance of one’s lot and maintenance 
of good morale, are all positively 
intercorrelated. The general factor 
running through them all is closer 
to that which is measured by the 
morale scale than to that measured 


marked 


by any other scale. 

A reasonable degree of validity 
in the scales is attested by data on 
the economic and social situation of 
the family and the individual’s ex- 
pectations regarding obtaining em- 
ployment; in particular, the morale 
factor is negatively related to family 
and personal distress and to doubts 
about the future. “Validity” in terms 
of behavior is not considered. A con- 
trol by comparison with pre-depres- 
sion data is not available (although 
it has been offered in two of the 
Minnesota studies). 

The main interest for many 
readers will be in the abundant evi- 
dence given that unemployment both 
of father and of self does seriously 
affect morale and economic attitudes. 
The many factors which produce 


demoralization, inferiority feelings, 
doubts about education, etc., are sep- 
arately reported. The authors not 
only shrewdly observe, but quanti- 
that while 


some of these factors acting singly 


tatively demonstrate, 
may have no measurable conse- 
quence, special combinations of these 
factors may precipitate a definite 
measurable result (the “last straw” 
or passage over a “threshold”. 

In view of the authors’ constant, 
and of course proper, emphasis upon 
general morale as a determinant of 
attitudes, and their distinction be- 
tween emotional intellectual 
liberalism, the reviewer is puzzled 
to note that they seem inclined to 


and 


minimize the importance of at least 
three intellectual factors that stand 
out prominently in relation to their 
“economic conservatism” scale. Eco- 
nomic conservatism is negatively cor- 
related with IQ, with college schol- 
arship, and (among adults) with the 
amount of education received. Yet 
economic conservatism is regarded by 
the authors not only as a socially 
approved trait but as one of the 
indices of “good adjustment.” As 
far as the reviewer can make out, 
intelligence and training make the 
individual dissatisfied with society. 
Are we therefore to conclude that 
the normative term “maladjusted” 
must be applied to the person rather 
than to the society? The relative 
weight of “emotional” and of “intel- 
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lectual” factors in producing student 
radicalism is not calculable from the 
present data. 

The book contains two very im- 
portant general contributions to the 
theory and practice of attitude mea- 
surement: (1) The authors demon- 
strate that attitude items stated in 
socially desirable (acceptable) form 
—the agree answer being a more 
acceptable answer than the disagree 
—are less discriminating, less reli- 
able, and less generally revealing 
than those offered in a socially unde- 
sirable form—where the agree answer 
is a disapproved response. (2) They 
show that bi-modality of response 
appears on many items, especially on 
items which involve the deeper per- 
sonality of the subject as contrasted 
with intellectualized verbalization as 
to matters remote from the person- 
ality. It is utterly impossible in the 
space allowed to discuss the many 
other important contributions to 
quantitative method. 

The chief value of the book lies 
in establishing a group of related 
quantitative methods for the study 
of attitudes in a large population, 
and it is to be expected that on the 
basis of this pioneer work frequent 
studies will be made of student and 
adult populations in order to deter- 
mine long-time trends. This will be 
a welcome and needed supplement 
to the Gallup methods; partly be- 
cause the interrelations of attitudes 
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within the individual can be ana- 
lyzed by the Rundquist and Sletto 
methods, and partly because the 
attitudes may be brought into quan- 
titative relation with personality 
background factors such as father’s 
occupation and education and the 
individual’s own past, present, and 
(prospective) future experiences. It 
is to be hoped that as such work 
continues, the questionnaire method 
will be supplemented by interviews, 
biographical analyses, and many 
other methods in such way as to 
show the concrete individuality of 
the person whose verbal responses 
are measured. 

Despite the collaboration of a 
sociologist and a psychologist in this 
study, a certain sectarian flavor is 
unfortunately present. Current stud- 
ies of personality in the depression, 
notably the one being carried out by 
R. S. Lynd and J. Levy in a New 
Jersey city, are not mentioned. The 
psychological and sociological skill 
involved in gathering and reporting 
the present data could be even more 
effectively used if deep, personal, and 
vital aspects of individual experience 
during the depression had been 
sought also by other means. Inte- 
grated social research of the sort 
suggested will become 
easier as authors learn to define their 
problems and sharpen their instru- 
ments of research in the manner so 


certainly 
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creditably exemplified by the present 
authors. 

GarpNER MurPHY 

Columbia University 





Lin Yutane, A History of the Press 
and Public Opinion in China. 
Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1937. 179 pp. ($2.co) 

Lin Yutang has written not only 
of the press in China but of news as 
a civilizing force—for news is spread 
not only by the press. Other media 
and, not least important, whispering 
and conversation are among the 
principal methods of making news 
go the rounds. 

China has long had its press. 
More, it has experimented with all 
forms of press suppression and press 
coercion and press agentry. And all 
to no avail—for the news will out, 
no matter what is done to keep it 
down. Much can be learned from 
that long history, particularly at the 
present time in the United States 
when we are going through a curi- 
ous period not only of the distortion 
of news by editorial headlines—a dis- 
ease for which there seems to be no 
imminent cure—but also the actual 
suppression of important news in the 
name of that moronic device, the edi- 
torial judgment of the reporter and 
the copyreader. 

For instance, a long story will 
appear in a leading newspaper which 


not only merits the publication of 
the “other side,” but which demands 
some reply to a definite charge. The 
original account will appear on Page 
One with editorial headlines. The 
reply will appear on the financial 
pages in the back section—which 
only specialists read. When Lin 
Yutang writes of the suppression of 
news by Chiang Kai-shek’s censors, 
he might look into this American 
device which is equally interesting 
and vicious. 

The press represents the people. 
And therefore the press should always 
be at least critical and often antag- 
onistic to the government. 





Lin Yutang states this principle | 


of democracy so forcefully that I 
should like to see his pungent sen- 
tences over every editorial desk: 


There is always a latent hostility be- 
tween the ruler and the ruled, for 


government, under whatever form— | 


whether it be democracy or limited or 
absolute monarchy—is always a tug- 
of-war between the ruler and the 
people: if the government wins, the 
people must lose, and if the govern- 
ment loses, the people must win. If 
this were not so, democracy, with all 
its claptrap of paraphernalia for ham- 
pering the freedom and shackling the 
authority of officials, would have no 
reason for existence at all. Absolute 
monarchy is simply a form of govern- 
ment in which the government allows 
itself to pull the rope one way and 





—_— 


forbids the people to pull the other | 


way, but the latent attitude of hostil- 
ity nevertheless exists. And so in the 
tug-of-war between the ruler and the 
ruled, a sort of public criticism always 
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‘ion of exists under whatever form of govern- 


*mands ment. 
¢. The | Then he follows with the application 


n Page | of this principle to China: 


s. The The Chinese government, like all 
nancial j western governments, always thinks 
-which that it is capable of handling the sit- 

. uation if left alone, and resents criti- 
n Lin cism from the outside, while the 
sion of Chinese people, again like all the peo- 


ple in the world, persist in thinking 


— the government of the time the worst 
herican one they could possibly have. The 
resting i government always claims that it is 
thinking of the people, but does not 
quite like to hear what the people 
people. think of itself. What the government 
always really wants is that the people should 
antag- stop thinking altogether—a dumb, 
unthinking herd that takes orders un- 
questioningly and can be driven into 
‘inciple | the pastures or the slaughter-house at 
that I its own sweet will. Confucius took 
this standpoint when he said that 
Nt sen- “The people may be allowed to act, 
sk: but may not be allowed to know.” 


ility be | + But the Chinese press enjoyed a fur- 


led, for | ther stimulus in this: 





form— | 

mited or In this sense, King Wu of Chou in the 
s a tug- twelfth century B.c. said, in his proc- 
and =the lamation: “Heaven sees through the 
ins, the eyes of my people and Heaven listens 
govern- through the ears of my people.” This 
win. If democratic principle was developed 
with all by Mencius in the fifth century B.c., 
or ham- who quoted this saying and further 
ling the § added that of the elements that com- 
have no posed a state the most important was 
Absolute | the people and the least important the 
govern- king. This philosophic principle be- 
it allows came established as a popular notion 
vay and | throughout the history of China, as 
1¢ other | embodied in the principle that when 
f hostil- | the “avenues of expression” (of the 
> in the | people’s opinion) are free, the gov- 
and the ernment is regarded as good, and 
1 always when these “avenues of expression” 
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are blocked, so that the Emperor has 
no way of finding out the true condi- 
tions and opinions of the people . . . 
the government is doomed to failure. 


With this as a guide, the first press 
and the first free press on this earth 
has been waging battles for thou- 
sands of years not only for its free- 
dom but for the freedom of man. Lin 
Yutang’s account of this battle forms 
the story of his little book, 4 History 
of the Press and Public Opinion in 
China. And the book might well be 
read by others than Chinese and 
Sinologues because what happens in 
China happens everywhere. Man 
makes the same mistakes at different 
times and different places. 

The end of the book on present- 
day journalism is disheartening, ex- 
cept in this: that the news does 
get out in China. It is altogether 
unfortunate that Lin Yutang does 
not give an account of the foreign- 
language press in China which re- 
sists censorship and reports the news. 
In fact, Lin Yutang himself only too 
often wrote in the English language 
in his own country because it was at 
times the only medium left to him. 
An account of the use of the English 
language press in China as a means 
for publishing censored news under 
the protection of extra-territoriality 
would have been very valuable. Lin’s 
obvious avoidance of this subject is 
unfortunate and makes his book in- 
complete. 





Nevertheless, here we have an 
account of the tricks and ravages 
of censorship and it is well worth 
noting. For censorship is evil when- 
ever and wherever it occurs. It is a 
denial of the intelligence of man 
and, therefore, has no place in a de- 
mocracy. In fact, it has no just place 
anywhere on earth. 


Gerorce E. Soko.tsky 
New York City 





Forp, Guy Stanton, editor. Dicta- 
torship in the Modern World, 
Minneapolis: University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1936. 179 pp. ($2.50) 

“La méprise de l’opinion com- 
mune sur la véritable portée novatrice 
du National-Socialisme provient d’une 
analyse insuffisante tant des régimes 
démocratiques dans leur état actuel 
que de la doctrine Nationale-Socia- 
liste elle-méme.” This challenging 
observation did not issue from the 
headquarters of the Fascist Solidarité 

Frangaise. It is to be found in the 

closing pages (pp. 167-8) of Profes- 

sor Roger Bonnard’s Le Droit et 

V’Etat dans la Doctrine Nationale- 

Socialiste (Paris, 1936), the first 

thorough and scholarly appraisal of 

the essential elements of National 

Socialist ideology published in 

France. Equally remarkable is the 

author’s insistence that while Fascist 

Italy must be classified as a dictator- 

ship, the National Socialist Fuhrer- 
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staat, being neither democratic nor 





dictatorial, holds a midway position | 
sui generis (p. 60). Less remarkable | 


perhaps is the fact that Germany's 
“Young Guard,” 
author’s sober criticism of “racisme” 
and the “myth” of leadership, has 
bestowed a respectful accolade upon 
him (cf. Professor Reinhard Héhn’s 
review of the book: 6 Deutsches 
Recht, 381ff.). 


condoning 


the 


Does the above quotation already , 


ring in a new approach toward an 
understanding of régimes 
which have openly renounced the 


those 


heritage of Liberalism and tried to 


work out ideological alternatives of 


their own—a new approach, more } 


inductive than deductive; emphasiz- | 
ing social and political causes no | 
less than organizational effects; fo | 


cusing, above all, on the impact of 
doctrine upon man as measured from 
within in the light of individual 
workaday adjustments, rather than 
in all-embracing abstractions from a 
vantage point without? Could this 
question be answered without hesita- 
tion in the affirmative, we should 
probably be entitled to salute the 
series of seven essays edited by Dean 
Ford under the title Dictatorship in 
the Modern World not only as an 
eminently worthy publication, but 
also as one bringing to a close in a 
most brilliant way the preceding 
mode of investigation. Rarely has a 
joint enterprise combined so much 
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talent and authoritative judgment. 
Max Lerner, the distinguished ed- 
itor of the Nation, turns his sharply 
analytical mind to an elaboration of 
the “pattern of dictatorship,” giving 
chief prominence to Italy and Ger- 
many and somewhat unjustly rele- 
gating the Soviet state to a side- 
show. Professor Ralph H. Lutz, di- 
rector of the Hoover War Library 
at Stanford University, dwells pri- 
marily upon the “points of agree- 
ment and dissimilarities” of prole- 
tarian government in Russie, the 
Third Reich, and Mussolini’s New 
Rome. Few scholars are more com- 
petent than J. Fred Rippy, Duke 
University’s noted historian, to deal 
illuminatingly with “Dictatorship in 
Spanish America.” I! Duce’s polit- 
ical record is scrutinized by Pro- 
fessor Henry R. Spencer to whom 
this assignment means a return to 
familiar ground. “The Origins of 
Dictatorship in Germany” are ably 
pictured by Professor Harold C. 
Deutsch, of the University of Minne- 
sota. Hans Kohn, now professor of 
history at Smith College, offers a 
thoughtful comparative study of 
“Communist and Fascist Dictator- 
ship.” The concluding contribution 
by Denis W. Brogan, entitled “The 
Prospects for Democracy,” is full of 
breezy drive, but trails off with a 
statement worthier of the Bank of 
England than of the fast-thinking 
author: “Government of the people, 
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by the people, for the people may 
be a myth, but it is a myth with as 
much chance of realization as have 
the rival paradises of government 
for the people by wise, unselfish dic- 
tators or parties who are to be pro- 
vided by the expensive and uncertain 
gamble of revolution.” 

To the whose mind 
does not register that fine nuance 
of mild irony which Dr. Brogan 
may have intended to convey upon 
his readers, the relativism of this 


Fascist, 


very statement will signalize what he 
has learned to denounce as the essen- 
tial weakness of the democratic po- 
sition. In the rapid metamorphoses 
of forms and processes “heroic pas- 
sion” alone gives continuity to con- 
temporary government in Russia as 
well as in Italy and Germany. 
“Heroic passion,” anti-relativistic by 
nature, is kept aflame by the super- 
human magnitude of the tasks to 
which the “isms” have dedicated 
themselves, whether aiming at the 
collectivist “direction of production,” 
to use Friedrich Engels’s famous 
phrase, or at the effective integration 
of national community and the con- 
quest or reconquest of a “place in 
the sun.” But the forward thrust of 
“heroic passion” is at the same time 
an elementary reaction to the grind 
and.drag of utterly unexciting social 
routine to which modern civiliza- 
tion, collectivist by organization but 
not by ideology, has reduced the in- 
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dividual. Man has become lonely 
amidst the hustle and scrimmage of 
petty business. Like a dry sponge he 
absorbs the fluid of solidarist philoso- 
phy, which even in France has found 
its high priests in Léon Bourgeois, 
Durkheim, and Duguit. He senses 
salvation in a thought-pattern that 
tempers sacrifice with status. Thus 
monopolistic political propaganda 
and even outright coercion, in terms 
of quantitative relevance, assume the 
function of reassurance rather than of 
silencing dissenters—whether or not 
at the price of lasting cultural values 
appears at least doubtful, if it is 
recalled that medieval spiritual life 
blossomed despite religious intoler- 
ance and political particularism, and 
that Alexander Herzen was able to 
call the era of fierce autocracy under 
Tsar Nicholas I “an amazing time 
of outward slavery and inner libera- 
tion.” 

Here is a wide field for case 
study method and calm analysis of 
the premises, techniques, and results 
of opinion-management under “to- 
talitarian” régimes. And the em- 
phasis might well shift to the prob- 
lem concisely summarized by Dean 
Ford in his thought-provoking fore- 
word: “We can say, perhaps, that 
there will be either more dictator- 
ships or fewer. Fewer if democracies 
challenge the spirit of youth to live 
perilously. More if youth believes 
that democracy means old forms and 
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phrases behind which stalk the pred- 

atory and acquisitive license of an 
era that is past.” 

Fritz Morstern Marx 

Harvard University 





Bearp, Cuarres A., The Discussion 
of Human Affairs. New York: 
Macmillan, 1936. vii, 124 pp. 
($1.75) 

In this small volume Dr. Beard 
undertakes two tasks: first, to lay 
bare the framework of deceptive bias 
and naive humbuggery on which 
much (perhaps most) discussion of 
human affairs is draped; and sec- 
ondly, to present in simple terms his 
own mature opinion as to the con- 
tribution which history, or more 
properly speaking historiography, 
should be expected to make to in- 
formed and intelligent discussion of 


of which, he 


points out, down to the most trivial 


human affairs—all 


thought, feeling, or act, are inex- 
tricably interconnected elements of 
universal history from the beginning 
of time. 

The book thus falls into two 
parts, presumably of what is meant 
to be an organic whole. In both Dr. 
Beard is up to his usual stimulating 
thought and style, but he has not 
really succeeded in tying the two 
parts together. The book conse 
quently lacks unity to some degree. 
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In the first three chapters, which 
seem to be directed to the reader who 
is not a trained social scientist or 
historiographer, he asks: “What is 
occurring when human affairs are 
being discussed?” In brief, some . 
is speaking, at a particular time, a 
specific place, for some purpose, on 
the basis of “habitual assumptions” 
(matter-of-fact cultural background), 
and is asserting either “facts”—or 
what he thinks are facts—or opin- 
ions, or sheer sentiments. Inciden- 
tally, at this point Dr. Beard would 
have done well to distinguish be- 
tween opinion and sentiment. Most 
popular discussion, with or without 
the moral support of “habitual 
assumptions” derived from the au- 
thoritarian influence of some institu- 
tion, is basically mere airing of 
sentiments or feelings. This is per- 
haps the reason why the “I” generally 
takes position behind some alleged 
final authority. “It is not I speaking”; 
it is God, Nature, Science, the Con- 
stitution, or the System! 

Having suggested that it is well 
to know who is discussing and what 
his interests are, Dr. Beard—com- 
menting, by the way, that the books 
which “divine and influence history 
are always ‘radical’ works in that 
they anticipate and forecast changes 
in life and thought” (vide Darwin 
and Marx)—devotes a telling chapter 
to “efforts to discuss human affairs 
on the assumption that no assump- 
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tions are made.” Here he punctures 
the belief that any person can be com- 
pletely “objective,” guided only by 
“facts” in the consideration of human 
affairs. He goes on to reject the 
assumption that particular facts ex- 
ist, as well as the assumption that 
all is chaos. Isolated facts do not 
exist because all facts are intercon- 
nected. And the whole is not chaos 
because of this same interrelatedness 
of parts. 

It follows, of course, that the 
main task of the historian and of any 
social scientist is to ascertain rela- 
tionships. But this assuredly puts the 
historiographer and the social sci- 
entist in a hole, as Dr. Beard well 
recognizes. We cannot know the full 
significance, the meaning (even in a 
sheer mechanistic sense) of any par- 
ticular phenomenon until we know 
the whole universe and the whole of 
history. Consequently all knowledge, 
especially all historiographic knowl- 
edge, is only partial and at best an 
approximation. The solution of this 
dilemma can obviously be only prag- 
matic. We can only make successive 
approximations to “truth.” This 
methodology is entirely familiar in 
analytical economics. 

Speaking as an historian and 
from the conviction of the all-inclu- 
siveness of history, Dr. Beard gives 
an almost exclusive historiographical 
slant to the method of approxima- 
tion. Time sequences are for him the 
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clue to knowledge. Moreover, he 
finds in history, as its most outstand- 
ing feature, conflict, resolution, and 
realignment of interests—Hegelian 
thesis, antithesis, synthesis. This leads 
him, methodologically, to what he 
calls “realistic dialectics.” “The dia- 
lectic method endeavors to grasp the 
totality of culture in its time unfold- 
ing.” The “totality,” needless to say, 
is an ideal limit, which no amount of 
approximation can fully attain. Here 
we have, in effect, an appeal for, and 
defense of, the genetic method, exem- 
plified in economics by the writings 
of Veblen and by Commons’s /nsti- 
tutional Economics. But like Com- 
mons, Dr. Beard would probably 
assert that the social scientist may 
well utilize other methods, even 
abstract mathematical analysis, if 
only as adjuncts to tracing time- 
sequence relations, in the effort to 
understand culture or any phase of 
culture as it exists at a given time. 

Obviously we are now fairly 
well removed from the non-technical 
and non-professional earlier chapters. 
Dr. Beard perhaps claims too much 
for the services of historiography, but 
the reading of this little volume 
might be a salutary experience for 
those social scientists—and that is the 
majority—who have allowed them- 
selves to get caught in this age of 
specialization, who are not conscious 
of their own frames of reference, and 
who regard the “expert” as a more 
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estimable being than the philosopher. 
Incidentally one does not need 
to guess that Dr. Beard was goaded 
into writing this book by the pre. 
tensions of “the mathematicians and 
physicists who have hitherto largely 
monopolized the super-reflections of 
the Anglo-Saxon world.” He more 
than hints as much in his preface, 
But he is much too polite. It will take 
a good two-fisted broadsword, rather 
than a buttoned rapier, to bring this 
overconfident fraternity to an ade- 
quate realization of their own jejune 
laymanship outside their own phys- 
ical—or metaphysical—specialties. 


A. B. Wore 
Ohio State University 





Mitier, Wess, / Found No Peace. 
New York: Simon & Schuster, 
1936. 332 pp. ($3.00) 

Foreign correspondence has long 
had a romantic appeal for stay-at- 
homes—particularly in the United 
States and Great Britain, each of 
which countries has produced some 
notable writers in this field during 
the last century. The memoirs of 
the better 


easily command a good market in 


known correspondents 
times of widespread interest in for- 
eign affairs such as the present. Wit- 
ness the extraordinary sales of the 
books of Negley Farson, Vincent 
Sheean, Walter Duranty—to cite but 
a few. 
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During the last two decades 
Webb Miller’s dispatches have been 
more widely published than those of 
any of the correspondents cited 
above. He has had great influence 
on the opinions of his generation 
because his copy went into Japanese, 
European, and Latin American as 
well as North American newspapers. 
That his name is less we!l known in 
the United States than that of 
Duranty, for example, results from 
the custom, in many newspapers, of 
dis- 
patches without the signature of the 
writer. Miller works for the United 


publishing press association 


Press, one of the two outstanding 
press the United 
States. He is now the foremost for- 


associations in 


eign correspondent of that organiza- 
tion and in charge of its European 
service. 

The special correspondent such 
as Duranty or Farson gets the cream 
of the assignments, writes them from 
a rather personal angle, and usually 
leaves a story when the major public 
interest subsides. A press association 
correspondent such as Miller has less 
time for colorful writing or personal 
reactions. He is competing with the 
correspondents of rival agencies; 
timeliness, accuracy, and impartial- 
ity are of more importance than lit- 
erary grace or philosophical insight. 
Papers are going to press every hour 
somewhere around the globe and 
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copy must be written so that the 
Asiatic or South American clients 
will have no more cause for com- 
plaint than the hard-boiled editors of 
New York or Kokomo. 

The ideal press association cor- 
respondent, therefore, does not have 
strong opinions—or if he has them 
they must be kept under strong con- 
trol lest the clients protest. 

Miller is an ideal press associa- 
tion correspondent. He manages to 
work successfully with the Italian 
subjugators of Ethiopia, the Indian 
nationalists resisting British rule, the 
foreign office in London, and the 
Germans staging the first transatlan- 
tic Zeppelin flight. 

Yet, as this journal of a quarter- 
century of news writing shows, 
Miller is a man of sensitive nature 
with a quick reaction to injustice and 
inhumanity. Because he tempera- 
mentally hates violence and blood- 
shed and loves nature (Thoreau’s 
Walden is his Bible and his idea of 
a holiday was a flight to Concord), 
his reporting of wars, riots, and other 
unlovely manifestations of the hu- 
man race are more penetrating and 
illuminating than that of the lustier 
correspondents to whom bloodletting 
is just another story. 

This volume will repay reading 
by anyone interested in learning 
about the World War, the struggle 
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in India, the war in Ethiopia, or 
post-Armistice Europe through the 
medium of personal experience. 
Miller has seen much and he tells 
his story well. 

The student of public opinion 
should learn a great deal concerning 
the manner in which news is ob- 
tained and delivered (a far more 
difficult task) to the American news- 
paper reader. Miller explains the 
technique of censors and tells some— 
not all; he is still in the business!—of 
the technique of outwitting censors 
and maintaining lines of communi- 
cation with the home office in times 
of difficulty. 

One of the most interesting 
chapters in the book is an explana- 
tion by Miller’s former boss, Roy W. 
Howard, of one of the most famous 
newspaper stories of modern times— 
the premature report of the Armi- 
stice. Howard, who thought he had 
the greatest scoop of a lifetime only 
to find that he had been misled, 
gives his explanation of that famous 
episode for the first time in print. 
Howard got the false armistice re- 
port from the American admiral in 
command at Brest who in turn got 
it from the American embassy in 
Paris. The embassy mistakenly be- 
lieved for a brief interval that it had 
the Quai 


from 


its information 


d’Orsay. 
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Howard believes that the Ger. 
man secret service in Paris tapped 
the wire of the American embassy 
in order to “plant” the report of an 
armistice. The strategy, Howard be. 
lieves, was to spread the idea that 
fighting had ceased among the war. 
weary peoples—especially among the 
Americans who held the keys of 
victory in their hands. Once the 
people back home believed that the 
war was at an end it would be 
harder to command popular support 
in the Allied countries for a drive to 
Berlin—a course favored by some of 
the harder-boiled Allied leaders and 


viewed with alarm by the German 








general staff which knew that the | 


game was up. If Howard’s theory is 
correct, the German secret service 
was appealing over the heads of the 
governments and the generals to 
public opinion. This explanation is 
ingenious, to say the least. It certainly 


raises the question of what kind of | 


Europe we might have today had 
the Allied high command been free 
to press the vanquished Germans to 
the last extremity—had public opin- 
ion in the Allied countries sanctioned 
a drive to Berlin and an attempt to 
subjugate the German people. Would 
a Hitler have arisen earlier? Or 
would his advent have been post- 


poned for many years? 


Carro_i Brinper 
Foreign Editor, Chicago Daily News 
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Weis, Everyn, Fremont Older. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company. 1936. viii, 407 pp. 
($3.00) 

In this biography of Fremont 
Older, Evelyn Wells dramatizes viv- 
idly the life of the former editor of 
the San Francisco Bulletin. She car- 
ries her subject from its beginnings, 
through the entrance into journalism 
to the finish of a successful career as 
crusading editor. Perhaps the boy- 
hood episodes are depicted in too 
great detail and some of the exploits 
presented are now and then out of 
proportion but, as a whole, we have 
a moving account of Older’s news- 
paper achievements portrayed in ob- 
viously sympathetic and admiring 
lines. Inspired by an ambition to 
follow Horace Greeley, Older made 
himself potent through the Bulletin, 
though he never owned it, and built 
a personal following that completely 
identified the newspaper and its edi- 
tor. Older was the Bulletin and the 
Bulletin was Older. The assertion 
that he was “the West’s most power- 
ful editor” might be open to dispute, 
but he was unquestionably a brilliant 
twentieth century survival of the 
now-vanished type of personal jour- 
nalism. 

Older had definite views of the 
scope and purpose of journalism, 
and his career illustrates a conscien- 
tious devotion to them despite occa- 
sional noticeable inconsistencies. The 
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only justification of the newspaper, in 
his opinion, lies in its undivided alle- 
giance to the public interest—more 
even than a sworn public official— 
and, in that its first duty is to see 
that public trust is not betrayed. So 
in exposing venality and corruption 
in office, he became a vindictive 
“Tiger.” He fought boodling politics 
wherever he found it, stirred up 
mutiny against the “bosses,” particu- 
larly the railroad bosses, helped put 
Abe Ruef in jail, stood up for Tom 
Mooney as a victim of labor union 
enemies, fought Hearst for years 
only to end in his employ. 

He understood that a newspaper 
must have readers and can fulfil its 
mission only so far as it is able to 
reach the public and influence its 
readers, that reader-confidence is the 
keystone. He knew, too, from his 
own hard experience that it takes 
money to make the wheels go round 
and that a newspaper must attract 
and keep advertisers. These two 
things, however, go together because 
readers who believe what their paper 
prints are what the advertisers want 
and pay to reach. So he was always 
meticulous as to the make-up of his 
paper, in the relative allotment of 
space to different features, in playing 
up “hot” news. No external consid- 
eration must be permitted to inter- 
fere with giving the reader the infor- 
mation he is entitled to—the editor 
must have no personal axe to grind. 
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Yet Older, as depicted, was tensely 
personal and easily fired with a great 
zeal that often carried him to ex- 
tremes, sometimes as nemesis of evil, 
sometimes as protector of the helpless 
against oppression or injustice. Again 
he is credited by the author with 
having pigeon-holes full of “secrets 
of many tragedies that never made 
their way into print.” 

Older came up as a newspaper- 
man on the ladder of the printer’s 
devil and tramp printer and doubt- 
less would have placed little reliance 
on a school-of-journalism diploma, 
yet he had an uncanny faculty for 
discovering and developing journal- 
istic talent and, in fact, his news room 
constituted a practical school of jour- 
nalism from which an imposing list 
of well known writers, including the 
author of this volume, graduated. He 
maintained a close relation with all 
his associates as well as a personal 
touch with people of all classes in 
the community, which gave him in- 
tuitive knowledge of what interested 
people. His was a sensational paper 
taking up one crusade or scandal 
after another. To hold readers he in- 
troduced special departments for 
women, for sports, etc., and ran grip- 
ping serials. Of course, he did not 
escape the reprisals of those he ex- 
posed or defied and his personal 
courage, nay, hardihood, stood him 
often in good stead. He grew more 
tolerant and less impulsive as the 
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years piled up. His career will surely 
long stand out as an example of 
journalistic leadership worth study. 
ing. 
Victor Rosewater 
Former Editor and 
Publisher, Omaha Bee 





Wuireman, Lutuer, and Lewis, 
Samutt L., Glory Roads: The Psy- 
chological State of California. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, 1936. 278 pp. ($2.00) 

California’s claim to fame lies 
not only in sunshine and movie ac- 
tresses but also in the abundance of 
her cults, fads, and movements. It is 
a state where strange and weird 
religious, economic, political, med- 
ical, and ethical beliefs flourish as 
luxuriantly as fruits and vegetables, 
In the post-depression years Cali- 
fornia has cradlec Technocracy, Uto- 
pia, Old Age Revolving Pensions, 
Tradex, Cooperatives, Reciprocal 
Economies, Theosophy, and dozers 
of other movements. Most of them 
have never grown large enough to 
cross the state boundaries. But oth- 
ers have caught the fancies of Amer- 
icans in every state in the Union and 
have at times worried men on Cap- 
itol Hill. 

This book is an answer to those 
who have wondered why California 
should be so consistently bizarre. The 
answer is, of course, a simple one. 
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“Sunny Jim” Rolph was elected 
Governor in 1930. A prolific spender, 
adventurer, and opportunist, he rep- 
resented all the old romance of the 
West. The appropriate frame for his 
picturesque personality was provided 
by huge surpluses in the state treas- 
ury at the time of his election. But 
soon the depression moved West and 
Sunny Jim, completely unable to 
cope with the situation, was per- 
sonally blamed for everything. Con- 
ditions became increasingly worse. 
The unemployed flocked to the state. 
Rolph died. The people turned 
against Hoover’s inertia. Fear and 
hopelessness grew. The time was ripe 
for someone to point the way to bet- 
ter times. Roosevelt, though he car- 
ried the state in 1932, promised no 
What 
needed was a plan that would in- 


immediate panaceas. was 
stantaneously give meaning to the 
masses and simultaneously bring 
relief. 

At that time it was inevitable 
that their prayers should have been 
answered. First came Technocracy 
with $5,000 a year for everyone; 
then the Utopian vision blaming the 
profit system; then the Townsend 
Plan after Utopia had been attacked 
as “Communistic” by Business and 
the Legion. The “Epic” campaign 
of Sinclair, though filled with con- 
tradictions, capitalized consistently 
on the discontent, but was also beaten 
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by the red-baiters. Throughout all 
this, local organizations were sin- 
cerely trying to find more realistic 
ways out by cooperatives, exchanges, 
and credit plans. 

The value of the book is that the 
story of these ventures is told in all 
its interesting detail. Both of the 
authors are proud to say that they 
are native sons of California. They 
treat the movement critically, the 
people sympathetically. They expose 
the appalling gullibility of those who 
look for easy solutions to complex 
problems. They show the corruption 
and avarice of some leaders, the hon- 
esty and sincerity of others. 

The story has, unfortunately, 
been hastily written. It jumps un- 
necessarily back and forth to various 
movements. It does not make explicit 
the consistent theme that is invari- 
ably present—the need of a bewil- 
dered population to give meaning to 
its environment. But anyone who 
wants to get a first-hand picture of 
the disintegration of social norms, 
the sudden rise of new norms, and 
the conflicts which they arouse with 
the concentrated and still powerful 
vestiges of those who resist any 
change will be able to read into the 
facts presented the “psychological” 
interpretation that is lacking. 


Haptey CAnTrit 
Princeton University 
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Idea Ceskoslovenského Stdétu. Edited 
by Jan Kapras, Bohumil Nemec & 
Frantisek Soukup. Prague: Né- 
rodni Rada Ceskoslovenské, 1936. 


614 pp. 

Altogether forty-four authors 
prepared special chapters for this re- 
markable work which aims to show 
how the idea of the Czechoslovak 
state developed during the whole his- 
tory of that country. Slovakia, al- 
though politically separated in this 
historical development until 1918 
when it joined the new state of 
Czechoslovakia, also retained, as 
shown here, certain spiritual connec- 
tions with the Czech cultural evolu- 
tion. Of special interest are the chap- 
ters dealing effectively with the 
methods utilized by the Czech na- 
tionalistic “awakeners” to promote 
the national self-consciousness and 
pride of the Czech people, the ideo- 
logical programs of the Czechoslovak 
political parties before the World 
War, the utilization of the newspa- 
pers for the nationalistic goal, and 
the relationship of the ideal of the 
Czechoslovak state to the revolution- 
ary activities of the Czechoslovaks 
during the World War. A special 
section covers the careers and work 
of the leading Czechoslovak states- 
men: Karel Sladkovsky, Frant. Lad. 
Milan Rostislav Stefanik 
(one of the founders of the new re- 
public), Alois Rasin, Vlastimil Tusar, 
Ant. Svehla (one of the greatest 


Rieger, 
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practical agrarian politicians), and 
T. G. Masaryk. The last section con- 
tains numerous chapters on the vari- 
ous aspects of the present Czecho 
slovak state. Those analyzing the 
national character of the Czechoslo. 
vaks, the nationalistic problem in its 
historical evolution, the relation of 
Czechoslovakia’s cultural relations to 
the other Slav nations and to the 
world, are most valuable and have 
been prepared by such well known 


writers as Professor E. Chalupny, | 


J. Chmelar, Kamil Krofta, J. B. 
Kozak, E. Benes, M. HodzZa, H. Rip 
ka, V. Mathesius, and others. Nearly 
every chapter contains a selected bib- 
liography, and excellent maps are 
scattered throughout the text. 

In a fresh, graphic, readable 
manner the book describes with col- 


orful realism the application of pub- | 


lic opinion to the nationalistic his- 
tory and present status of a country 
little known to American readers. 
The work presents, in fact, a melange 
of history, biography, and descrip 
tion of social processes in relation to 
what might be called “public mind” 
—excellent ingredients which are 
used in the right proportion. Even 
if the book were badly done it would 
still be notable as the first effort to 
give a reasonably comprehensive sur- 
vey of its topic. 
Josern S. RovuceK 
New York University 
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ScHacHER, GERHARD, Central Europe 
and the Western World (with a 
preface by H. Wickham Steed). 
New York: Henry Holt, 1936. iv, 
224 pp. ($2.75) 

Practically all that is written at 
the present time in foreign languages 
about the development of the smaller 
European states created or remould- 
ed by the Peace Treaties is propa- 
ganda literature expressing the views 
of their governments or (far more 
seldom) the interests of some oppo- 
sitional groups which are supported 
by the diplomacy of a foreign state. 
Very great sums are used for such 
purposes, and this time-old practice 
has surely been accentuated by the 
new international mechanism of the 
League of Nations. A more syste- 
matic propaganda is felt to be highly 
necessary. Whereas, in the leading 
democratic countries, public opinion 
is sharply divided on international 
issues, in the new states one can 
observe a far greater homogeneity 
of public opinion resulting from a 
more intense national emotionalism 
and partly from the violent suppres- 
sion of antagonistic opinions. This is 
why the great majority of publica- 
tions in this field are valueless as a 
source of information. They simply 
feassert governmental opinions. The 
pressure of official “public opinion” 
is so strong that often honest and 
independent foreign correspondents 
fall into the trap. 
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The present book of Dr. 
Schacher belongs to a higher cate- 
gory, though it has a semi-official 
flavor in the sense that it does not 
contain anything which would not 
be accepted by the chancelleries of 
Prague, Belgrade, and Bucharest. 
However, the book is far more than 
the simple reiteration or paraphras- 
ing of official diplomatic platforms. 
Especially in the economic field, the 
author follows his own road and 
opens new and interesting perspec- 
tives of the disastrous ~-onsequences 
of the autarchical system upon which 
all the new states have embarked in 
total disregard of the economic needs 
of the population. The social and 
political picture of the situation is 
far less adequate. The author sharply 
and rightly criticizes the artificiality 
of the policy of the Hapsburg restora- 
tion and the feudal aspects of Magyar 
irredentism, but he cannot see the 
profound roots of the Anschluss 
movement and of the very real griev- 
ances of the national minorities 
created by the Peace Treaties. This 
onesidedness sometimes colors the 
author’s conclusions and makes him 
see final historical decisions in situa- 
tions which have already changed 
since the printing of his book. In 
spite of this, readers with a sufficient 
background and discrimination will 
find the book useful and significant. 

Oscar JAsz1 
Oberlin College 
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Compiled by BRUCE LANNES SMITH 











This is a continuation of an annotated bibliography published in 1935 | 
in book form (Lasswell, Harold D.; Casey, Ralph D.; and Smith, Bruce 
Lannes. Propaganda and Promotional Activities: An Annotated Bibliog- 
raphy. Minneapolis: Published for the Social Science Research Council 
by University of Minnesota Press, 1935. 450 pp.). To facilitate cross 
referencing, the subject-matter classification used in that volume is em- 
ployed here. In some sub-classes, the compiler has found no important 
publications during the period covered by this issue. 


PART I. PROPAGANDA STRATEGY AND TECHNIQUE 


A. Theories of Propaganda Harwood L. Childs, Edwin R. Dibrell, 
Bernard Lichtenberg, Henry C. Link, 


Bearp, Cuartes Austin. The Dis- Henry G. Weaver, and others. 


cussion of Human Affairs: an In- 
quiry into the Nature of the State- 
ments, Assertions, Allegations, 
Claims, Heats, Tempers, Distem- 
pers, Dogmas, and Contentions 
which Appear When Human Af- 
fairs oe Discussed, and Into the types of propaganda and their réle in 
Possibility of Putting Some Rhyme modern European society. 

and Reason into the Processes of 


Huxtey, Atpous Leonarp. “Propa- 
ganda, Religious and Secular,” 
Spectator (London), 157: 800-1, 
844, 888-9, 939-40, 985-6 ( Novem- 
ber 6-December 4, 1936). 


A general essay distinguishing several 


Parmer, Paut A. “The Concept of 





Discussion. New York: Macmil- Public Opinion in Political The 
lan, 1936. 124 pp. ory,” in Essays in History and Po- 
Boston CoNFERENCE ON DistriBu- litical Theory in Honor of Charle: 
TION. Proceedings, 1936. Howard Mcllwain (Cambridge, 
Proceedings of a conference at which Mass., 1936), pp. 230-57. 


leading speakers in the field of public : as ‘ 
relations delivered addresses. Included Public Relations: The Magazine of | 


were Edward L. Bernays, Boake Carter, Human Relations in Business. 145 | 
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E. goth St., New York City, 
monthly, May 1937 —. 

A new magazine covering many aspects 
of the public relations field. Written and 
edited for executives of the larger private 
corporations “in business language for 
business men.” $5 a year. 

Scuucer, Epcar A. “Recent Works 
on Propaganda,” Social Forces, 15: 
292-98 (December 1936). 

Reviews cight leading books which ap- 
peared in the United States between 
1934 and 1936. 


B. Theories of Closely Related 

Methods of Collective Management 

Key, Vatpimer Orvanpo, Jr. The 
Techniques of Political Graft in 
the United States (part of a Ph.D. 
thesis, political science, University 
of Chicago). Chicago: University 
of Chicago Libraries, 1936. 75 pp. 


Bibliographic footnotes. 


Levinson, Epwarp. “The Right to 
Break Strikes: The Story of an 
American Industry, Profitable 
Though Hardly Respectable,” 
Current History, 45: 77-82 (Feb- 
ruary 1937). 

Lyons, Eucene. “The Moscow Dem- 
onstration Trial,” American Mer- 
cury, 40: 37-45 (January 1937). 

US. Civit Service Commission. 
Political Activity and Political As- 
sessments of Federal Officeholders 
and Employees. Washington, 
D.C.: Government Printing Office, 
1936. 22 pp. 

“Why Strikes in the High-Wage 
Citadels of Industry,” Commercial 
and Financial Chronicle, 144: 669- 
71 (January 30, 1937). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


C. Theories of General Patterns of 
Collective Response 


Foster, James E, “The Group in 
Terms of Propaganda,” American 
Sociological Review, 2: 247-53 
(April 1937). 

Joussain, Anpré. “Le changement 
temporaire du sens des mots dans 
les crises sociales,” Revue Interna- 
tionale de Sociologie, 44: 637-62 
(November-December 1936). 


Marsnatt, T. H. “Authority and the 
Family,” Sociological Review 
(London), 29: 1-19 (January 
1937). 


Review of Auwutoritét und Familie, by 
Max Horkheimer, Erich Fromm, and 
Herbert Marcuse. Pp. 17-19 contribute 
an especially concise formulation of the 
problem of stating and testing hypothe- 
ses on relations among (a) family con- 
stellations, (b) economic réles, and (c) 
the receptivity of individuals and groups 
to leadership in the name of authorita- 
tive symbols of conservatism or revolu- 
tion. 


May, Mark A.; and Doos, Leonarp 
W. Competition and Cooperation 
(Report of the Social Science Re- 
search Council’s Committee on 
Personality and Culture, Sub-com- 
mittee on Competitive-Coopera- 
tive Habits; Social Science Re- 
search Council Bulletin no. 25). 
New York, April 1937. 191 pp. 


A “tentative orienting theory of co- 
operation and competition,” a statement 
of existing knowledge on the subject, 
and a selection of “a few promising re- 
search problems.” Bibliography, pp. 175- 
86. 
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Gardner Murphy, and others. New 
York, April 1937. ca. 400 pp, 


mimeographed. 


MerriaM, Cuartes Epwarp. The 
Réle of Politics in Social Change 
(The James Stokes Lectures on 
Politics). New York: New York 
University, 1926. 149 pp. 


Interpretative summaries of existing pub- 
lications on the subject. 


SoctaL Scrence ResearcH CouNcIL. 
CoMMITTEE ON PERSONALITY AND 
CuttureE. Sus-CoMMITTEE ON 
COMPETITION AND COOPERATION. 
Memorandum on Research in 
Competition and Cooperation, by 
Mark A. May, Gordon Allport, 


SoroKIN, Pitirim ALEXANDROVITCH, 
Social and Cultural Dynamics, 
New York: American Book Com- 
pany, 1937. 4 vols. 

A veteran sociologist, now at Harvard 


University, undertakes to formulate a 
comprehensive sociology. 


PART II. PROPAGANDA CLASSIFIED BY 
THE NAME OF THE PROMOTING GROUP 


A. National Governments and 
International Agencies 


“German Propaganda Ministry 
Against Czechoslovakia,” Living 
Age, 352: 98-9 (April 1937). 

Maupas, Jacquges. “Puissance de la 


1. IN PEACE 
Axzin, Benjamin. Propaganda by 
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Diplomats (International Law and 
Relations, vol. 5, no. 7). Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Digest Press, American 
University Graduate School, 1936. 
22 pp., photolithographed. 


Dupront, AtpHonse. “D’une poli- 
tique de rayonnement francais a 
l’étranger,” Europe Nouvelle, 19: 
969-71, 997-1000, 1091-4, 1162-6 
(September 26-November 21, 
1936). 

Eccer, Row anp, editor. A Direc- 
tory of International Organizations 
in the Field of Public Administra- 
tion, 1936. Chicago: Public Ad- 
ministration Service, 1936. 174 pp. 
Covers 205 organizations; information 
concerning membership, finances, secre- 
library, publications, 


tariat, activities, 


and affiliations. 


propagande allemande 4 1|’étran- 
ger,” Revue hebdomadaire, 45: 
205-20 (1936). 

Tessan, Francois ve. Voici Adolf 
Hitler. Paris: Flammarion, 1936. 


284 pp. 

Wraicnt, C. Kent. “Public Relations: 
A New Policy of Government De- 
partments and Local Authorities,” 
Nineteenth Century and After, 
121: 204-14 (February 1937). 

2. IN WAR 

Gannes, Harry; and Reparp, THEo- 
porE. Spain in Revolt: A History 
of the Civil War in Spain in 1936 
and a Study of Its Social, Political, 
and Economic Causes. London: 
Gollancz, 1936. 287 pp. New 
York: Knopf, 1936. 235 pp. 


A history of Spain since 1931, by ex- 
perienced newspaper men. 
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Jerrotp, Dovcras. “Spain: Impres- 
sions and Reflections,” Nineteenth 
Century and After, 121: 470-92 
(April 1937). 

PrerHaL, ARMAND. “L’Allemand 
dans la guerre d’Espagne,” An- 
nales politiques et littéraires, 109: 
3-6 (January 10, 1937). 

Tuomson, Cuares A. “Spain: Issues 
Behind the Conflict,” and “Spain: 
Civil War,” Foreign Policy Re- 
ports, 12: 246-68 (January 1 and 
15, 1937). 

B. Local Institutions 

Auten, Wituiam Harvey. Tax did 
for Schools by Teachers and Stu- 
dents. New York: Institute for 
Public Service, 1936. 30 pp. 
Suggestions for raising funds for schools. 

Barton, J. T. Municipal Public Re- 
porting in Texas (University of 
Texas Bulletin, no. 3627). Austin, 
1936. 98 pp. 

C. Political Parties in the U.S. 

1. GENERAL DISCUSSIONS 


Locan, Epwarp Bares, editor. The 
American Political Scene. New 
York: Harpers, 1936. 264 pp. 

By six political scientists. Contents: 
“Present Day Characteristics of Ameri- 
can Political Parties,” by Arthur Nor- 
man Holcombe; “Party Organization in 
the United States,” by Edward B. Logan; 
“The Politician and the Voter,” by John 
Thomas Salter; “Presidential Cam- 
paigns,” by Harold Rozelle Bruce; “The 
Use of Money in Elections,” by James 


Kerr Pollock; “Pressure Groups and 
Propaganda,” by Harwood Lawrence 
Childs. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


2. THE TWO MAJOR PARTIES 


Bicetow, Burton. “The Machinery 

Behind Political Pamphleteering,” 
Journalism Quarterly, 14: 7-17 
(March 1937). 
Report on volume, distribution, and 
symbolism of Republican campaign 
pamphlets. By a Buffalo, N.Y., adver- 
tising specialist who served as director 
of the Correspondence and Distribution 
Division of the Republican National 
Committee in the 1936 campaign. 

“His Excellency’s Loyal Opposition,” 
Fortune, February 1937. 

Republican Party. 


“Casey Directs 
Newsdom, 7: 
1936). 

Former Hearst writer to handle publicity 
for Republican Party. 


GOP Publicity,” 
1 (December 19, 


3. THIRD-PARTY MOVEMENTS 

Browoper, Earv. “The Results of the 
Elections and the People’s Front,” 
Communist, 16: 14-49 (January 
1937). 

Starr, Josepu R. “Labor and Farmer 
Groups and the Three-Party Sys- 
tem,” Southwestern Social Science 
Ouarterly, 17: 6-19 (June 1936). 
Movements and attitudes, mainly during 
1935- 

Tuomas, Norman Mattoon. “The 
Election of 1936 and the Prospects 
of a Farmer-Labor Party,” Ameri- 
can Socialist Monthly, December 


1936, pp. 8-13. 


D. Political Parties Abroad 


Amman, Gustav. Chiang Kai-shek 
und die Regierung der Kuomin- 
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tang in China. Berlin: Vowinkel, 
1936. 240 pp. 
Personal experiences of an engineer who 
has been close to Kuomintang leaders. 
ARNESON, Ben A tsert. “Workers 
Parties Show Gains in Sweden and 
Norway,” American Political Sei- 
ence Review, 31: 96-100 (February 
1937). 

CHAMBERLIN, WILLIAM  HeEnry. 
“Lions vs. Foxes in Japan,” Yale 


Review, 26: 24661 (Winter 
1936). 
Heymann, Curt L. “Belgium— 


1936,” Current History, 45: 66-70 
(January 1937). 

Marx, Fritz Morstein. Government 
in the Third Reich, with a fore- 
word by William Yandell Elliott. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1936. 
158 pp. 

By a scholar and former member of the 
German civil service, now teaching gov- 
ernment at Harvard. 

NaTIonat Soctauist Party oF Ger- 
MANY. REICHSPROPAGANDALEITUNG. 
Propagandaschriften der National- 
sozialistischen deutschen Arbeiter- 
partei. Munich and Berlin, 1932 


A file of these propaganda documents is 
available in the New York Public Li- 
brary. 


E. Professional Groups 

Burke, Arvip J. Public Relations 
Handbook (Public Information 
Service, Circular no. 11). Albany: 
New York State Teachers Associa- 
tion, 1937. 5 pp., mimeo. 

GraHaM, Rosert X., editor. Pub- 
licity Problems. Pittsburgh: Amer- 


ican College Publicity Association, 
1936. 184 pp. 


Report of 1936 national convention of 
college publicity directors. 


Mepicat Society oF THE STATE oF 
New York. Pustic Revations Bv- 
rEAU. Speaker's Service Bulletin 
and Spot Speaker's Service Bulle. 
tin. New York, April 1, 1937—— 
date. 

A service supplying prepared speeches 
and “suggestions for assisting the doctor 
in appropriately commenting on quasi- 
medical matters of timely public inter- | 
est."" The first issue deals with the cam- | 
paign against second 
with proposals for the socialization of 


tuberculosis, the 


medicine. 


F. Labor Groups 


Cummins, E. E. “Workers’ Educa- 
tion in the United States,” Social 
Forces, 14: 596-605 (May 1936). 

Davip, Henry. The History of the 
Haymarket Affair: A Study in 
American Social Revolutionary 
and Labor Movements. New 
York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1936. 
579 PP- 

Bibliography, pp. 545-61 and ends of 
chapters. 

Nockets, Epwarp N. “Labor’s Ex- 
perience in Radio,” American Fed- 
erationist, 44: 276-81 (March 
1937). 

Address by the secretary of the Chicago 
Federation of Labor before the First Na- 
tional Conference on Educational Broad- 
casting (December 1936). Describes 
educational broadcasts of WCFL and 
WoXAA (Chicago), the American Fed- 
eration of Labor’s pioneer radio station. 

Starr, Marx. “A Trade Union Pio 

neers in Education: The Educa 
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tional Program and Activities of 
the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union,” American Fed- 
erationist, 43: 54-60 (January 
1936). 


Woitman, Leo. Ebb and Flow in 


Trade Unionism (National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research Pub- 
lications, no. 10). New York, 1936. 
251 pp. 


H. Sex and Age Groups 

1. WOMEN 

Simms, Mary Sopnia Srevens. The 
Y.W.C.A.: The Natural History of 
a Social Institution. New York: 
Woman's Press, 1936. 251 pp. 


U.S. Senate. Comparison of Politi- 


cal and Civil Rights of Men and 
Women in the United States: 
Statement Interpreting Laws of 
United States with Respect to Po- 
litical and Civil Rights of Women 
.. « compiled by Inter-American 
Commission of Women and Pre- 
sented for Action by 7th Interna- 
tional Conference of American 
States (Senate document no. 270, 
74th Congress, 2d session). Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1936. 249 pp. 


2. YOUTH 


American YoutH Commission. Ac- 

tivities of the American Youth 
Commission. Washington, D.C., 
March 1937. 14 pp. 
A citizens’ organization formed in Sep- 
tember 1935, “to consider all the needs 
of American youth between the ages of 
twelve and twenty-five, and to develop 
a comprehensive program for their care 
and education.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


“Tunior Marches: 


STRACK, 


Nation’s Youth 
Converge on Washington to Plead 
Cause,” Literary Digest, 123: 31-2 
(February 20, 1937). 


Liprary oF Concress. Division oF 


BrstiocraPpuy. Youth movements 
in the United States and Foreign 
Countries. Including a Section on 
the National Youth Administra- 
tion, June 12, 1936. 46 pp., mimeo. 


Linpsay, Mary R.; and RaucumMan, 


ALEXANDER, compilers. Directory 
of Youth Organizations. New 
York: National Youth Adminis- 
tration for New York City, Janu- 


ary 1937. 113 pp., mimeo. 

Data on officers, membership, purpose, 
history, program, activities, afhliations, 
and publications of all known organiza- 
tions of and for youth in the United 
States. 


“Recommendations of First World 


Youth Congress, Geneva, August 
31-September 6, 1936,” Monthly 
Labor Review, 44: 587-88 (March 
1937). 


“ 1 


CELESTE. he Student 
Movement in the United States,” 
Communist, 16: 142-60 (February 


1937). 


U.S. SenaTeE. COMMITTEE ON Epuca- 


TION AND Lapor. American Youth 
Act (hearings on S. 3658, a bill to 
provide vocational training and 
employment for youth between the 
ages of sixteen and twenty-five; to 
provide for full educational oppor- 
tunities for high school, college, 
and post-graduate students, and 
for other purposes; 74th Congress, 
2d session). Washington, D.C.: 
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Government Printing Office, 1936. 
279 PP- 


I. Ecclesiastical and Counter- 
Ecclesiastical Groups 


Davis, Jerome. “Capitalism and the 
Church,” Harpers, 174: 208-13 
(January 1937). 

Gurian, Watpemar. Hitler and the 
Christians, translated from the 
German by E. F. Peeler. London: 
Sheed and Ward, 1936. 182 pp. 


“A translation of Der Kampf un die 
Kirche im dritten Reich.” The author is 
a Roman Catholic scholar who has 
written several treatises on politics. 


J. Minorities and Racial Groups 


Harris, ApraM Lincoin. The Negro 
as Capitalist: A Study of Banking 
and Business Among American 
Negroes (American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, Mono- 
graphs, no. 2). Philadelphia, 1936. 
205 PP- 


K. Business Groups 

3. ADVERTISING METHODS IN THE 

US. 

Capes, Jonn. Advertising for Im- 
mediate Sales. New York: Har- 
pers, 1936. 281 pp. 

Conne.tty, W. H. “Business and 
Public Relations: Directing the 
Opinions of the Millions: What 
May Be Done To Build Reputa- 
tions, Industry, and Its Products 
in an Age when Silenc: Fails?” 
Commerce, March 1937, pp. 13-16. 


Crippen, Jonn K. Successful Direct 
Mail Methods. New York: Mce- 
Graw-Hill, 1936. 336 pp. 
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Epwarps, CHartes Munpy, Jr.; and 
Howarp, WiiuraM H. Retail Ad- 
vertising and Sales Promotion (Re- 
tailing series). New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1936. 764 pp. 
Bibliography, pp. 737-49. 

Grumsing, E. E. “Juvenile Clubs 
and Contests: Why and How So 
Many Companies Are Centering 
Their Promotion to Children 
Around the Club Idea,” Printers 


Ink Monthly, May and June 1936, | 
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O'Sullivan denies the validity of all 
criticism of advertising and advertised 
products on the ground that the critics 
are Communist agents....He is 
guilty of mistakes of fact and unsupport- 
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SoctaL Work Pvusiiciry Council, 
130 E. 22nd St., New York City. 
News Bulletin, published eight 
times a year. 
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Social Security,” Survey, 73: 106-7 
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